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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Hagren's Weexty has already reached a regular is- 
sue of nearly Seventy Thousand Copies, and the editions 
printed are steadily increasing. | 

The proprietors beg to say that they will be happy to | 
receive sketches or photographic pictures of striking | 
scenes, important events, and leading men from artists 
in every part of the world, and to pay liberally for such | 
as they may use. | 
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No. IX. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A Consultation with the Arabs.—The Jews’ Wailing- 
Piate.—The Streets of Jerusalem.—Teobacco Chewing. 
——The Church of the Resurrection. — Monks of the 
Church Militant.— Greek meeting Latin.— The way 
they Fight for the Sepulchre, — The Interior of the 
Chareh.—The Tomb.—Russian Chapel.—Last Ilours 
in Jerusalem. 


We returned to Jerusalem, as we had agreed, 
for our letters. We did not pitch the tents again, 
but made ourselves as comfortable as possible in 
the Mediterranean Hotel, a little inn not far from 
the Holy Sepulchre. Here we remained three days. 
On the fourth we had a consultation with our Bed- 
ouins and servants, sitting in the open space out- 
side the walls on Mownt Zion, calling into the 
council Sheik Ben-ish-dad, a certain Philistine Bed- 
ouin, who, with his troop, had arrived from Gaza 
or thereabouts, and camped on the Hill of David. 

I planned a two months’ tour with their pleasant 
company and protection, up and down all the Holy 
Land. Houssein was not inclined to admit them 
to our society, but the fellow loves me, and, unlike | 
his race, he yielded his whims to my wishes, it be- 
ing provided expressly that he should always be 
chief of the escort. 

I left them in close quarrel about some items of 
bucktheesh, and going dewn to the Moors’ gate, 
which opens on the south side of the city, teward 
the pool of Siloam, I entered there, and made my 
way to the Jews’ wailing-place. It was Friday 
afternoon. On that day they assemble here in a lit- 
tle open space against the old stones of the ancient 
wall of the temple, and bemoan the desolation of 
Zion. It is a solemn and affecting spectacle, nor | 
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can the hardest heart resist its influence. I gazed | 


with respect not unmingled with veneration, as old 


men bowed their heads and murmured the prayers | 


of their fathers and the laments of their King and | 


Bard. 
eves overflowing. Then I walked through narrow 
lanes, deep with filth and mud, to the street which 
comes down from the Jaffa cate, 


and which is the 
rather, I 
should say, this and the two or three which 


principal business street in Jerusalem 
cross 
it are the only business streets. Up this I walked 
slowly, with my eyes on the stones un¢er my feet 
—sacred stones of ancient Jerusalem. 

The stones are old at least. His weary feet 
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I turned away from the scene with my own | 
| reminded me of that. 


ARAB COUNCIL. 


climbed this 
over 


hill often, 


these. 


and stumbled, mayhap, 
such as 
I remember once, in New York city 


alley 


lrinity Church. 


seeing an 
of Broadway below 


This chief stree 


which leads west out 
t of Jerusalem 
It was just as 
But it was 


din- 
crowded with Turks, 


narrow 
gy, and filthy 
Arabs, Grecks, 
brush as you Ww alked along was contamination 
Houssein and Achmed, the cook, stalked 
ndering, doubtless, 


and Armenians, against whom to 
hind 
me, W at the Pasha’s delibera- 
tion Once they 
little Armenian, and as they seized him he howled. 


I whe led i nd 


and siowness 


saw them. 
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SERVICE IN THE GREEK CHAPEL OF THE HOLY SEPULCHREE. 


seized a miserable | 
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Wha tha 
| Ile spat « rround | lithe J 
| “ What if h He didn't mean it 
He's a Christian, isn't he? Perhaps he 
bacco. : 

“* Chews tobacco!" exclaimed Achmed 
Prophet! what « the aster meat ( 
be any iufidel dows so abatr mist 

gifts of God ‘ 
Shut up, oh k 1 Selim er 

If llowalji Yehyel hould hear 
“ ld giv the } il la 

God i | Mol 

Doubt I itl 
style: but I ' ' ‘ 
t ip 1 dur lt 
the hill 

Ascending n t J 7 Tt 
the right, a hiv n h 
north and sou : 
change a word or tw« t! I j 
old poquair ia 1 at i] 
passage, | f ' 
twenty north ‘ 
low arched ga t “ iT pa 
found myse t front of the ( 
fthe Ho ’ ' 

I wa bin} li ] tt with 
feeling which I « t well describe, hut 
you may possibly imagi whea 1 re 
fact that it wa last walk ther hh the 
of Jerusalem, and that I 1 1 to lea 
perhaps forever 

So when | app: red! ( t 
rection I bowed my head rm for lh 
ready told you that I believe it incl tl 
the crucifixion and the burial 

As I entered tl ourt Iwas ¥ igh 
and had there | quiet and cal here, I 
not I should } ne to tl re 
a I utl a ) 
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way, within ten yards of the Stone of 
Unetion, the re was a confused heap of monks’ 
heads and legs. Five or six of them were inter- 
twined in each other's arms, pulling, biting, kick- 
ine. and cursing, as never man can kick and curse 
but a practiced fighter or a Jerusalem monk. 


grand door- 


Ilere was tho church militant with a vengeance! 
I dashed int llowssein clese behind me, 
and seized a Greek father by the foot—for he was 
ou bis head in the middle of them—while Houssein 
and Achmed took hold each of a Latin brother, and 
iwe pulled, They bung on like bull-dogs. It 
uliarity of these fellows, that tenacity of 
grasp. Perbaps this is the reason they do cach 
other so little personal injury in their frequent bat- 
vund the Church and the Hely Places. 
Greek hung tightest. The Latins let up after a 
little dexterous with the point of my 
I 4 boot, and then the Greek’s head was visi- 
bl He had the hem of the Capuchin’s cloak in 
his m + wound tight around the 
, , 


| 
urs of a third Latin, whe 


» the mele 





| 


kicking 





uth, and both arn 
lay on his face howling. | 
All this while the Turkish grardian of the Holy | 
ithin the door-way, 

I shouted to him 


Places sat on his divan just w 


and placidly. 


| 


smoking ealmly 

to come and help me. 

‘Bismillah! it is nene of my | 

Ile was guerdien inside the door. What took | 
longed to the street police, and I 


business !"’ 


place outside be 


was left to part them as I could, 

A bucket of water that Achmed ran and fetched 
from the cistern in the Greek convent directly 
alongside the church did the business. He dashed | 
it in the fa of the dirty Greek. Had it been 
arral he would never have let up; but water 


he had no a ith, externaily or intern- 
ally, ul the shock overcame him 


You will think this scen 


1 taintance 


I tell 


exagyerated. 


you, seriously and solemnly, that it is an everyday 
occurrence ir Jerusaiem and Bethlehem. 

I entered the church somewhat aroused, as you 
may supp and it was difficult to regain what 
vou might term a devotional frame of mind. 

I went to the rotunda, and there paused by 
the Sepulchre a little while before I entered it. 
Phen I went in and stood alone in the little room— 
the chamber hewn out of the rock—and bowed over 
t 


he slab that covers the rock conch on which they 
laid Him 

[ will not tell you of the current of thought which 
for an hour kept me standing there. Pilgrims of 
out on their knees, Ev- 





all nations came in and | 


ery one was weeping bitterly. One poor woman, | 
whese broken voice told me she came from Pro- 
ven -land of troubadou s and old pilgrims -wept | 
in agony that seemed inconsolable. Poor child of 
sin and shame in France! She had been, perhaps, 
as gay « girl as any at the Jardin des Fleurs or on 


the Champs Elysées in the evenings, and her re- 
morse had bronght her all the way to Jerusalem, 
to lay her load at the foot of the Cross, She had 
a small hand and a tiny foot, and the contour of 
her face was young, and had been 
pretty, bat was faded, worn, and weary. 

But so they come, lord and lorette, one after an- 
other, tothe Sepulchre, Kings bring golden lamps 
and censers, poor women, successors of her of Sa- 
maria, bring tears, and all come trembling to this 
tomb. 

John Steenburger found me here, and we went 
out into the grand Greek chape!, which opens di- 
rectly in front of the Sepulchre. An imposing 


g 
was in progress. 


was fine. Sh 








The Patriarch was 
prosent, and the chief Bishop of this See. But I 


ceremony | 
| 
had seen the Greeks enough for that day, and 
| 
' 
| 





glancing around at the gorgeous adornments of the 
walls, the splendid paintings which are in every 
panel, the superb gildings and marbles, and all the 
wealth that dead and Jiving monarchs have lavish- 
ed on the building, I turned away to pass the even- 
ing on the cold and desolate Mount of Olives, where, 
as the sublime sanshine went up the hills, and the 
dows of Jerusalem rose higher and higher on | 
olive-trees, I recalled the prophecies which the 
Lord himself uttered on that hillside 
his father, and I marked 
forzotten emotion their 
total and complete accomplishment, 








voice of the 
as he looked at the City of 
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with deep and never-to- 
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WHY DOES CRIME INCREASE? 


LMOST without exception, the criminal re- 
4% turns in all parts of the country show a 
startling increase of crime—an increase wholly 
disproportionate to the increase of population. 
In this State, and especially in this city, where 
the development of the press enables us to keep 
i: upon ourselves than most 
of our neighbors can, the increase in crimes of 
violeuce is perfectly appalling. Hardly a day 
passes that the papers do not contain some 
dreadful account of a murder—some peaceable 
citizen knocked down and robbed at his own 
door; or some gambler massacred for his gains; 
or some policeman shot for doing his duty ; or, 
still oftener, some poor girl decoyed out of ear- 
shot, foutly outraged, and thrown into the wa- 
ter. ‘The horrid story is becoming so common 
that it has ceased to be exciting. Equally ter- 
rible is the increase of robbery. When the po- 
lice wok possession of Cancemi’s rooms they 
found some five thousand dollars’ worth of sto- 
len property there, including an immense vari- 
ety of female clothing; and as soon as the wind- 
fall beeame known, claimants for fifty thoushnd 
dolla” worth of stolen property made formal 
but unsuccessful applications to the police re- 
ceiver. 

It is true, of course, that allowance must be 
made for the peculiar condition into which the 


amore accurate wat 





police system of this city has been thrown by 
the new police law, and the litigation to which 
it has led. But this excuse covers but a very 
brief period of time, whereas the increase of 
crime is of long standing ; and there has been 
no new police law in Pennsylvania, Ohio, or 


. . | 
Massachusetts, though crime seems progressing 


there near as rapidly as here. 

The real cause, we apprehend, of this truly 
alarming feature of our society must be sought 
in the maladministration of the law. Our laws 
are complete enough for their purpose; but, on 
the one hand, a sad negligence on the part of 
those who are intrusted with their administra- 
tion, on the other, a vicious tendency in the 
public mind toward undue compassion for crim- 
inals, combine almost wholly to neutralize and 
nullify them. Not one-fourth of the rogues, 
murderers, robbers, and rowdies—either here 
or in the other large cities of this country—are 
brought to justice, or even pursued with any 
thing like vigorous zeal; and the few who are 
caught, arraigned, and convicted are certain 
beforehand that the sentence passed upon them 
will prove a mere idle threat. The only im- 
portant function of our Governors seems to be 
to let loose jail-birds upon society; our judges 

seemingly from timidity—defeat the law by 
sentencing to a few years’ penitentiary criminals 
whom the law clearly designed for the halter ; 
between the two, vagabonds may well make light 
of the terrors of courts and prisons. 

In the year 1856, on a full consideration of 
the criminal returns of England, the British 
Government came to the conclusion that no 
more sentences would be shortened, and the 
law carried out against convicts with the utmost 
rigor. That is a decision to which we must 
come. Tenderness to criminals is indeed prov- 
ing cruelty to society ; were our long sentences 
to the Penitentiary carried out, were our mur- 
derers hanged, our burglars taken oat of harm's 
way, this would be a safer and more wholesome 
country to inhabit. It seems beyond a doubt 
that the abolition of capital punishment has 
simply had the effect of substituting innocent 
for guilty victims; our murderers live, while 
their victims die. It is time there were a reac- 
tion from the morbid sentimentality which las 
inspired our Judges, Governors, and the public 
of late years. Justice carries not only a pair of 
scales, but a sword also, 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 

Some little stir has been created in literary 
circles by a claim set up by a young lady, the 
daughter of the Rev. Isaac Peck, to the author- 
ship of the now famous poem of “‘ Nothing to 
Wear,” first published in No. 6 of this Journal 
in February last. The story which the lady's 
friends tell is, that Miss Peck tore her dress, and 
was led by that accident to a train of highly 
moral reflections which found vent in verse; that 
she carried the verse aforesaid about in her 
pocket, and unhappily lost it on leaving the cars 
near T'wenty-sixth Street ; leading to the infer- 
ence that Mr. Butler, from whom we obtained 
the poem, picked u» the idea, the title, and some 
thirty of the identical lines, in or near the cars 
aforesaid, and appropriated them to his own use. 

We beg to assure Miss Peck—whom we sup- 
pose and understand to be a very young lady— 
of our profound sympathy. We are a little sur- 
prised that a young lady of her age should write 
8U glibly about 

“ Curves that sound like the echoes of hell,”— 
(see the Rev. Isaac Peck’s letter)—which is raih- 
er a strong expression, and suggestive of singu- 
lar experiences for a young lady, the daughter 
of aclergyman. And we are struck by the mas- 
culine tone of other sentences—‘‘Oh! ladies, 
dear ladies,” ‘* trundle your hoops’—‘“‘ and say 
if you dare—” etc., ete., in the few lines to which, 
as it now appears, Miss Peck's claim is re- 
stricted. It is curious, too, that though the suc- 
cess of the poem was immediate, and it was a 
subject of general conversation in society in the 
early part of last February, the Rey. Isaac Peck 
and his friends should have waited till the end 
of July to put forward Miss Peck’s claim to the 
authorship. This young lady is as commenda- 
ble for long-suffering as for knowledge of the 
| world. Ilowever, these little matters can no 
doubt be explained; and as it is now well known 
that Shakspeare did not write his plays, but stole 
them from Bacon and Queen Elizabeth, and that 
Walter Scott meanly put his name to such nov- 
els as *‘Iyanhoc” and ‘ Kenilworth,” which 
were written by Mrs. Captain Scott in Canada, 
so Mr, Butler's paternity of ‘‘ Nothing to Wear” 
will be disputed by the erudite. 

For our own part, we regret to confess that 
we do not believe that Miss Peck or any one 
else but Mr. Butler wrote a single line of that 
poem. We see no serious reason for going be- 
hind the original manuscript, which is now be- 
fore us in Mr. Butler’s handwriting, and to 
which, at our request, he added some twenty- 
five lines to fill qnt the page. : 

When Bathyllus claimed the authorship of 
Virgil's lines to Cxsar, the shrewd poet defied 
him to finish some couplets which the master- 
hand had commenced ; caught in the snare, fhe 
knave was forced to confess his fraud, and be- 
came the butt and the sport of the wits of Rome. 
We do not intend to suggest comparisons; but 








| 








we will say that if Miss Peck will furnish us 
with a poem of one-half the merit of ‘‘ Nothing 
to Wear,” we shall be happy to publish it in a 
conspicuous place, to pay her handsomely for it, 
and to insist on her claim as the most rising 
poet—of her years—in the country. We will, 
hewever, take the liberty of suggesting that she 
had better not carry it about with her when she 
rides in the cars. 





STEAM NAVIGATION IN CHINA. 


We learn by a late mail of the safe arrival 
at St. Vincent, Cape de Verds, of the steamer 
Yang-Tsze, fitted out from this port for the 
China trade. 

It has been for some time evident to shrewd 
Europeans and Americans resident in the dif- 
ferent sea-ports of China that vessels propelled 
by steam would enjoy almost incalculable ad- 
vantages over sailing-vessels in the navigation 
of the shallow waters, shifting and varying cur- 
rents, rapid tides, and uncertain winds of the 
larger bays, rivers, and seas which form the en- 
trance to the most important ports of China. 
There is at present no coastwise trade in China, 
except that carried on in dull-sailing Chinese 
craft, and the but little better Portuguese lor- 
chas. American captains are often put to trou- 
ble, and forced to endanger their vessels, by 
sailing to different ports along the coast, ‘* pick- 
ing up” acarzo. Moreover, the two most im- 
portant Chinese ports—Canton and Shanghai- 
are and always will be difficult of approach to 
vessels of considerable draft. Canton is situ- 
ated seventy miles from the mouth of a river 
whose swift current, changing bars, and various 
obstructions, make its navigation by no means 
easy. The approach to Shanghai is over a shal- 
low sea, studded with small islets, shoals, and 
sand-banks. Ning-po, the rival of Shanghai, is 
equally difficult of approach. And these three 
ports form the natural outlets to the most im- 
portant tea and silk districts of China. 

Now, with a sufficient number of steamers 
of light draught and considerable capacities for 
carrying, cargoes from these ports could be as 
easily and speedily obtained by vessels lying re- 
spectively at Hong-Kong and at Chusan ; and 
thus all the difficulties and dangers of river and 
bay navigation be avoided by the larger India- 
men. 

But a more important consideration still than 
even this would be the access had by means of 
such steamers to the large interior trading deé- 
pots of China. Such cities as Nangking and 
Suchau would be brought in direct communica- 
tion with the Foreign Devils, and the vast inte- 
rior of China would be thrown open to their 
commercial enterprise. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of such a stey forward 
in the trade with China. The American mer- 
chant and captain would make his bargain direct 
with the Chinese manufacturers and producers ; 
the infamous extortions of the Celestial middle- 
men would be abolished; and the new communi- 
cation once fairly established, its extension would 
be limitless. 

When California was first opened to the 
world, the inland steamers of light draught 
which aided so materially in making the upper 
countries accessible, realized immense fortunes. 
In like manner, we think, there could not be a 
better investment than in small steamers capable 
of navigating without difficulty the Chinese wa- 
ters. 

Mr. Theodore Denon has made a commence- 
ment, by sending out the steamer Yang-Tsze. 
We understand that several steamers are being 
gotten ready in England, with the same object 
in view. It will not be long ere the Chinese 
rivers will swarm with steamers. Those who 
are first on the ground will doubtless reap a 
golden harvest. 





PUBLIC DISCOMFORTS. 


No people in the world take such good care 
of themselves individually as we Americans do, 
and none allow themselves to be so scurvily 
treated in mass. There is nowhere such pri- 
vate comfort and such public discomfort. Each 
man provides for himself the best possible con- 
structed house, with the most complete appli- 
ances for comfort and ease. He has spacious 
rooms, wide stair-cases, soft carpets, lounging 
chairs, and all that art and ingenuity can con- 
trive to lessen the pains and increase the pleas- 
ures of his daily life. He no sooner closes the 
front door upon himself and goes abroad, than 


‘he is obliged to submit to the worst possible 


treatment. 

With the magnificent prospects for the future, 
it is hardly fair, perhaps, to complain of the de- 
ficiency, in New York at least, of public parks 
and gardens; but it is only reasonable to de- 
mand that those we have should be decently kept, 
and made available for comfort and enjoyment. 
Well, who thinks of looking for these in our pub- 
lic places, and if he should, where could he find 
them? This is the season for out-door pleas- 
ure, for breathing the soft summer air, for stroll- 
ing on the yielding sod, for reposing beneath 
the shade of trees, and studying the beauties 
of nature. But who so bold as to venture into 
our city parks without holding his nose and his 





breath? Who cares to trust his French boots 











to their dirty paths, or his summer suit to their 
uncleaned seats? As for studying nature—un- 
less the student is particularly devoted to the 
branch of natural history, when he will be al- 
ways sure of finding a worm or a caterpillar 
under his very nose, or crawling in affectionate 
sympathy with his tastes about his neck—where 
can he read its lessons where all is neglect, dis- 
order, and decay ? 

We are so dreadfully delicate in word, and so 
much the reverse in deed, in this country, that 
we hardly dare remind our readers of certain 
public requirements for the public comfort, the 
convenience of which abroad every traveler feels 
and acknowledges. We can only say that our 
theoretical delicacy in this respect makes us 
practically, and of necessity, not only the most 
uncomfortable but the least decent of people in 
our public walks. The Japanese even put us to 
the blush in this respect, and take care, by the 
public provision in every street for individual 
necessities, to secure the general comfort and 
decency of the community. 

If we would only apply some of our individual 
experience and good sense, by which we have 
succeeded in making ourselves so comfortable 
in-doors, to the improvement of our ont-door life, 
we might be freer than most people, not only 
from private but public discomforts. 


CHAT. 
THE FEMININE REVELATIONS OF BROADWAY. 

A mopest friend complains that his delicacy is 
dreadfully shocked, during his daily walks in 
Broadw ay, by the free revelations at shop doors 
and in shop windows of such mysteries of female 
making-up as no one would venture to disclose by 
word of mouth, though they are flouted in the eyes 
and face of every passer-by. 

He tells us he is painfully put to the blush at 
every step he takes, for the whole of roadway is 
festooned with skeleton hoops, inflated crinolines, 
and expanded petticoats. He can not, he says, go 
into a dry-goods store to buy a pair of gloves, with- 
out popping his head (of the imprepriety of which 
he seems duly conscious, as becomes an unmarried 


| man) under a full-blown female skirt, which, hang- 


ing from the top of the door, threatens, hke a gi- 
gantic extinguisher, to catch and envelop his bach- 
elorhood within the mazes of petticoat restraint. 

Nor is it only that his modesty is wounded ; his 
imagination, he says, has received an irrepara! le 
shock, for he had always hoped to admire our belles 
as beautiful and complete living totalities, while 
this unabashed disclosure of details so freely re- 
veals the means of the making-up of our fashion- 
able beauties, that he can only view them as arti- 
ficial figures, ingeniously constructed, like a Chi- 
nese puzzle, out of odd pieces. 

Our correspondent is unnecessarily fastidious, 
perhaps; but we have been somewhat surprised 
ourselves, we confess, at the free revelations of our 
Broadway shopmen, who, by-the-by, should have 
nothing to do with the sale of articles of female ap- 
parel and adornment, which should be left to wo- 
men, who are exposed to so much suffering and 
temptation for the want of just such employment 
as is monopolized by those of our own sex. 

Did you ever calculate the proportion of city 
stores exclusively devoied to the wants and ca- 
prices of women? Nino-tenths of all Broadway 
purchases are made by and exclusively for them, 
and the immense capital of that great mart, with its 
inuund, ed o° millions inverted in land, buildings, and 
stock, may be considerec as a perpetual settlement 
upon our wives and deughters. Here, then, is 
business <:ough to justify the employment, in their 
proper sphere, of thousands of uncecupied women ; 
and we can not imagine how their own sex can 
possibly utter many of their wants in any other 
but female ears. Let alone what may be called 
the necessities of dress and household requirements, 
which, from their universality, may perhaps be a 
not improper subject of communication betaveen 
the sexes, and think of the complicated artifices of 
fashion and the cunning devices to supply the de- 
ficiencies of nature. What must it cost female del- 
icacy to reveal to a smirking, bewhiskered French 
coiffeur the capillary destitution, and to ask for a 
front, a braided tail, or adye? How does a fem- 
inine anatomy of fashion venture to ask the mascu- 
line shopman for those mountains of skirts and 
mole-hills of padding by which the dead levei of 
nature is varied with the elevations of art? If the 
ladies can do all this without a rising blush, we 
think that our corresp:dent need not be so nice, 
and might open his eyes, without winking, to the 
feminine revelations of broadway. 


THE SCOTCH POISON TRIAL. 


In the old Parliament House in Edinburgh, a 
few weeks since, a trial took place, which excited, 
in rigidly religious Scotland, a deep tragic interest 
that has been unequaled by any reality, and can 
be only compared, in dramatic effect, to the ficti- 
tious scene where Effie Deans is arraigned for mur- 
der, described by Scott in the ‘* Heart of Midlo- 
thian.” Youth and beauty im both instances, in 
the fact and fiction, grace the prisoners. In the 
one and the other parental love aiid sisterly afiec- 
tion await, with choking emotion and beating 
hearts, the fearful issue. Over each is suspended, 
by a severe Calvinism, the awful balance in which 
are poised eternal life and death. In both there is 
the strong hope borne up by the watchful guards 
against the seductions of pleasure, and the careful 
inculcations of virtue: the religious training, the 
daily reading of the Bible, and the call to family 
prayer; the Sabbath of unmitigated devotion, and 
all the rigid discipline of a Scotch home. In both 
there is the agonizing dread, so much heightened 
by the exceeding sensibility in Scotland to the least 
breath of scandal or suspicion that may tarnish the 
moral or religious character, 


se 
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loth trials were held in the same court of the old 
Parliament House, within the shadow of the Tol- 
booth Church — where Knox preached and de- 
nounced what he was pleased to term the harlot- 
ries of Queen Mary and her faith, and which church 
is brought in by Scott as so effective a feature in 
his great imaginative Both prisoners, as 
they awaited the decisions of justice, could count 
the minutes which are hurrying on their fate by 
the old church tower clock, which was ringing out 
within their hearing its merry peal at each division 
of the hour. 
chimes as they struck their laughing 
ears of that breath- 


picture. 


What a mockery to woe wére those 
sounds of 
merriment upon the attentive 
less 
with feasful suspense for the least word of hope or 
despair. You have read the fiction; read now the 
fact in this week's paper. 


wudience gathered in the court, and listening 


THE GREAT FETE AT NEWPORT 
The season at Newport—somewhat 1 rded this 
mimer by the weather, or the decli in stocks, or 
the pricious recreancy of fashion—bids fair, after 


all, t ¥ ju 


ceding year. 


il in eff that of any pre- 
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rmitting, th 
Ameri 


0-Uri nabob 


termined to enliven the languid hopes of the fash- 
ionables, somewhat dispirited by the slowness of 
the season hitherto at Newport 


Mr. Wetmore, 


residence, tl 
rounds, his 


with the capabilities of his mag- 
finest in Newport, and his 
wealth, nd his prodig l 
resolu will doubt! nat- 
isfv the he 
The ladi 


prospect, and preliminary orders to shop-k« 


ion to spare no expense, 
ightened expectation 


s are fluttering with excitement at 


of his eager guests, 
the 
j* rs 
and milliners are flying fast and frequent between 
Newport New York, 
fected display of fashionable 


and preparatory to the per- 
summer toilet on the 
great occasion From morning until evening fash- 
able to spread its wings in the widest 


broad walks: 


jon will be 
breadth of crinoline on the 
from behind sheltered nooks 
have 


the first fire ; 


and shady groves will 
the surest aim, and bring down its victims at 
beauty will dance on the green, and 
secure, in the broad daylight, an eye for every 
ing charm and inviting There will be the 

el of the feast, the elegance of 


ris- 
rrace. 
joy of music, the rev 
art, the beauty of nature, the studied display of 
fashion, the natural grace of female loveliness ] 
all the pleasurable stir and 
from the 

ments to pleasure 
fon 


event who can doubt ? 
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LIFE AT SARATOGA. 
(From our 


own Corre ponde ni 


FARATOU Augquat 1 


My prar Eprtor,—What shall | tell you of 


A SPRINGS 


Saratoga that you do not know already—of Sara- 
towa. where the sun shines so mildly, and the rain 
falls so gently, and the wind blows so softly? 
Saratoga—the lazy and the lively where the 


idle grow idler, and the fast become faster; where 
the you 


where hearts are lost, and money won ; 


g gain wisdom, and the old gain youth ; 
where girls 
become doubk 

where there are the most charming women, the 
loveliest girls, the biggest hoops, the smoothest 
hair, the largest whiskers, and the longest mus- 
the prettiest car- 
the best of every thing, in short? Where 
the good young men are all busily engaged in let- 
ting their hair grow, and the naughty ones in get- 
ting gray before their time ; where the days are a 
hurry and skurry of dissipation, and the nights I 
really can’t tell what. I only know that, with 
dancing, tableaur, concerts, and some other amuse- 


women, and the single become 


taches, the nicest horses, and 


riages 


ments not open to us feminines, Saratoga has not 
much time for sleep. The season is hardly yet at 
its most brilliant phase; it has been backward ev- 
ery where this summer ; but where there are pretty 
women and agreeable men we can not want anima- 
tion: besides, there is always encugh wickedness 
going on to make the Springs extremely interest- 
ing even to the sternest moralist. 
“If God 
town, the devil must have made Saratoga! 
Whether he did or not, things look very much as 
usual. There are the customary old fogies, who have 


Some one says, 


made the country, and man made the 


spent every season here for the last twenty year 

most of them looking just as yellow and dried-up 
asever. There are the invalids, endeavoring to re- 
pair their constitutions ; and the healthy, endeay- 
oring still more effectually to destroy theirs. Ther 
are pretty married women, adored, and never left 
a minute by their jealously-devoted husbands ; 





and others, equally pretty, whose spouses keep at 
a discreet distance, and only show themselves from 
business at proper times, about the end of the week, 
when virtue assumes to take the lead; and there 
are so many charming girls that I am half in love 
with them my sé If, their very nonsense is so pretty 
—while they are young, at least. Saratoga is the 
Paradise of pretty women ; we do every thing that 
we please, and nothing can possibly go on without 
us. You have enjoyed yourself here so much in 
former times, my dear Sir, that I need not give you 
the routine of our proceedings ; how we commence 
in the early morning with our stroll to the Spring, 
wrapped in loose cloaks, and with plenty of hoop, 
by way of giving an air of distinction that may 
counteract the palpable want of finish in the toilet ; 
then the wry faces made over the water by the un- 
initiated, and the business-like gulps of the ex pe- 
rienced invalids. 

Then the sauntering in to breakfast at our leis- 
ure, where we all look so pretty and nice in our 
neat morning-dresses; and some of us have such 
expensive ones, and, oh! such embroidered petti- 
coats! And our admirers, of course, say some- 


thing about our “freshness,” ete. The malicious 


have a notion that when the hair is so immaculate- 
ly braided and twisted at that hour of the day, it 
can't possibly have seen service during the night ; 
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in other words, that it i probably taken « ur 
put aside with the flowers. But let us r 
these envious remarks, and admire th 
creatures as they are After breakfast, aw 
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adapted to showing off a well nded wa 

some of us really bowl very well I 
vou, notwithstanding our c« I 
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the meal itself, often d ing de j ‘3 
there is relief in looking at the pretty ' r 
pretty dresses; at the laces of the ¢ 

the diamonds of the no ’ eche l 

and heavy point lace in the heat of summer 
most as oppressive as the dining-room itself It 
reminds me of the French lady, wl ustoni 

see a friend wearing point la J 

quieted by hearing the wearer had a in t 
head ! 

But the after-dinner at 
scandal—how refreshing that i We listen t 
band, and combine the pleasur f 
the necessary scrutiny of each ot} ki 
you know we could not see at all whil ‘ 
and those who have « any thing extra 
are generally thoughtful « wh f 
the m i for 1 
our askir wilt is | ! 1 
Meanwhile the clever 
ered in their circ.c t ‘ bril t ver 
Isis {at menaot l “ i, i tin, t 
pli to a woman beca ) is it I 
stars sl ver rightly at tl l 
very : ibly indeed, particularly w th 
gentlemen The ire alwa several of 
ready to tell us how superior is Baden-B t 

rv thing her nd that American manner 
exactly what they should | Phey en] 
tor beau 1 a , 
seem been very 
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what peopl ofr n n I 
of doing. even with t r fingver-ends l 
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life, and the refinement of the ladi« to tl 
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and tender terms with themeely Vi ] 
have run thre h the nobility, they desc« to th 
mere notabili of the era; and I don't 
there is an intelligent foreigner here who « not 
take away more distinguished characters than | 
have time to count. Mademoiselle Rachel is a 
great card with this class; and if they can not 
tend to confide to vou something andalous about 
her from their own experience, they have alwa \ 
brother, or cousin, or some one, who “ knew |! 
very well indeed. And so these gentlemen ar 
us, some of them even talking very well, ev 
the American tongue. Mr. ——, too, is here, a 
very amusing he is, and said by the girls ** t 
full of fun.” If I were to say he belongs to the 
bar vou might take it in two senses, as he is 
erally to be found in that p ritual locality 

But dear me! we can’t sit here all the time. We 


have to dress again for the evening ; let u sah 
haste: there is more work before ua, and « 
costs something If we wemen are, as I believe, 
the be-all and the end-all of the Springs, 1 assure 
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“ Exovrstox ror tue Mritio~. The splendid steamer 
Fiyaway, You Dunk, Master, will ieave Pier No, —, for 
the Fishing Banks, at 7 a.m. on Tuesday next, return- 
ing same evening. Paasengers will be enabled to fish 
for several hours; and thus, besides the benefits of the 
pure and bracing sea-air, they may expect to bring home 
several dollars’ worth of excellent fish. Fare, Two Shil- 
lings; Babies, Half-price."” 

“Tuat’s the thing, girls, isn’t it?’ said Papa, 
flourishing the newspaper— the very thing you've 
been wanting all summer; glorious air; sea breeze ; 
beautiful view in the Narragvs ; splendid fishing— 
eh ?” 

Mary said she had no doubt it would be very 
pleasart, but she preferred Newport for her part. 

“Bah! tah! nonsense!" said Papa; ‘all 
nonsense, Saratoga and Newport—quite gone out, 
my dears; nobody there this year; quite desert- 
ed; don't you see what the newspapers say ? Stu- 
pid society, no rational enjoyment, gamblers, black- 
legs, and—three dollars a day for the mere neces- 
saries of life. We'll go to the Fishing Banks, and 
I hope you'll be ready to start at six, precisely, on 
Tuesday morning.” 

I was very willing to go, for IT enjoy any thing 
of the kind ; and when Mary found that William 
he is a distant cousir of ours, with such a lovely 
mustache—was to accompany us, she grew recon- 
ciled to the echeme; so, on the eventful Tuesday, 
we were up by four in the morning, and dressed 
in a shorter space of time than the feat ever con- 
surmet before. I wore my blue barége (I tried 
my pink French muslin, but it didn’t look well with 
a lace cape); Mary would wear her lilac silk, in 
spite of all Papa could say, and I must confess I 
thought she looked well, though as a general thing 
I think sun-bonnets odious. 

The crash at the wharf was frightful. Two hor- 
rid men, with fishing rods and baskets, dashed be- 
tween Papa and me end separated us. The first 
thing I knew my hoop was broken, and a disgust- 
ing-locking wretch (such a sort of person as you 
see in the windows of the St. Nicholas) sidled up 
to me, and said: 

“Take you on board, my dear ?"’ 


HAVE A SAUSAGE? 


— —— 








The man’s stare was so insulting that I hardly | 


dare look at him as I muttered, ** No, I thank you ;” 
but he stuck close to me, and presently I felt him 
seize my arm in the crowd and actually pinch it. 
I screamed, at which the man and a fnend he had 
with him laughed very 
much ; but the very next 
minute—I know not how 
it happened, I was so 
frightened — it seemed 
that the butt-end of a 
fishing-rod flew out of the 
crowd straight up into 
the face of my tormentor, 
and an extremely good 
locking person with a fair 
beard stepped up and of- 
fered me his arm. Ilis 
manner was so gentle- 
manly and his face so 
prepossessing, that I 
gave him my arm, and 
we went on board to- 
gether. He had some 
trouble in finding Papa, 
who was desperately un- 
easy about me; but we 
were soon all together. 
I told Papa how kind the 
stranger had been; and 
he introduced himself as 
Mr. Grantham, and sat 
by us and began to talk 
to Mary—who, vou must 
know, is much prettier 
than I am, and so of 
course E wasn’t surprised - 
at his talking to her in WIIAT A 
preference. 

Well, the Flyaway got off, and we steamed mer- 
rily down the Bay with such a crowd on board 





wondered whether their children would love them 


when they grew up; here and there some young | 


ladies, with bold faces, who talked very loud, and 
hook their skirts at the passengers as provoking- 
ly as a man shakes his fist; ladies in splendid 
flounced silks, with hats 
of the most expensive 
y fashion, sitting with men 
in their shirt-sleeves, un- 
shaven, and resembling 
sailors in appearance ; 
some Teading, some talk- 
ir ome drinking out of 
bo.des they had brought, 
many smoking, many 
spitting (poor Mary’s li- 
lac silk was quite ruined 
by this, and I think it a 
scandalous shame that 
men should be so dirty), 
a few quarreling and 
looking miserable, and a 
great many laughing as 
if they were very happy. 
When we reached the 
Fishing Banks there was 
a scramble for places at 
the side, and we poor 
women were roughly 
shoved away, while the 
fishermen prepared their 
tackle. Fortunately for 
us, William (who didn't 
seem to like Mr. Gran- 
tham at all, and had sat 
by me in rather a sulky 
humor) secured a good 
place, and called to Mary 
in a rather bitter tone, I 
thought, to know whether she intended to fish ? 
She went directly, and left me with Mr. Gran- 


wHorrer ! 





| felt a bite. 


that whenever we pass 


da ship or steamer our 


tham, who began to talk te me. 


I hardly know 


littie boat fairly lurched over with the rush to that 
side. I thought it delicious, and was never tired 
of watching the strange 
faces —the queer-look- 
ing men with bad hats, 
and black trowsers, and 
great dirty hands, and 
mouths stained with to- 
. aed wick- 
ed, cruel eves ; the qui- 
et-looking men, gener- 
ally small and rather 
pale, as though they 
didn’t often breathe 
fresh air, hedged in 
with very fat wives 
and a quantity of puny 
children, whose stock- 
ings wouldn't stay up, 
and whose faces were 
painted with tart and 
candy; the foreigners— 
whom I knew directly 
-generally with good 
fices, rather hairy, but | 
not wicked, very queer | 
eut coats, and such a | 
flow of talk in French | 
and German ; the mam- | 
mas, in a series of par- | 
oxysms about their ba- 
bies who would rush to 
the side to see the foam | 
—some of them very | 
gentle, with dear, kind 
faces, but a good many | 
so cross-looking that I | 


bacco juice 





what he said; but it was very delightful to listen | 
to him; he seemed to know every thing, and was 
so gentle and charita- 
ble in his opinions. .He 
asked me many ques- 
tions about our family, 
and about myself; but 
in so gentlemanly a / 
manner that his euri- ~ F 
osity did not seem at 
all impertinent. 4 
While we were talk- 
ing, I happened to look 
round and saw that a 
quarrel must have ta- 
ken place between my 
sister and William, 
They were looking dag- 
gers at each other, 
without speaking; and 
as I watched them, I 
saw with horror that 
wicked Mary take a 
paper out of her pocket 
and throw it in the wa- 
ter. I know it was a 
letter, or some poetry 
which William had 
given her that morn- 
ing. He turned deadly 
pale. I sprang to Ma- 
ry’s side, and put my 
hand on her shoulder: 
“Mary, love, what 
is the matter ?” 
** Nothing,” said she, 
in a very angry voice ; 








| “but I won't submit to be bullied ge/,” and she 
began to ery. 

** William, what have you been doing ?”’ 

“ Making a fool of myself by coming here.” And 
he took a cigar from his pocket, and looked round 
for a light. Mr. Grantham produced a box of 
little things like matches and offered him one. 

‘Thank you,” said William, in a pompous voice ; 
‘*T don’t think we have the pleasure of each other's 
acquaintance.” 

“My name is Grantham, very much at your 
service,’’ said our new friend, a little stiffly. 

‘* And mine, Sir, you may know in due time,” 
and the foolish boy stalked away trembling with 
rage. 

I was in an agony, But Mr. Grantham, who 
had reddened a little, laughed very quietly, and 
said tome: ‘‘ I hope I haven't offended your cous- 
in.” 

“Oh! no—” said I, hesitatingly. 

“I should be quite concerned if any thing were 
to cut short our acquaintance now,” said he, with 
a very peculiar look at me. 

I suppose I must have blushed. I said nothing, 
but walked the deck with Mary and Mr. Grantham. 
watching the fishermen, who were having rare sport. 
Quite a number of the party were sea-sick, Mr. 
Grantham said; and it appeared to be a standard 
joke to offer these unfortunate persons something 
to eat. A tremendous sensation was created at 
poor Papa's expense by some malicious person. 
Hie was fishing away, very sedulously, in com- 
pany with others, when suddenly be declared he 
He pulled up his line, but all his 
strength seareely sufficed to haul the fish to the 
surface. Every body came to look. Some said it 
was an overgrown bass; others declared that it 
was a monstrous halibut; one young man sug- 
gested that it might be the sea-serpent; while an 
old sailor pronounced it a sea-devil. 

** Devil, indeed!” said Papa; “see how he 
pulls.” 

By dint of extraordinary exertion he raised his 
prize to within a few inches of the side, and then 
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fuinting into my arms. 

“Oh! he will be drowned! and it is my fault!” 
she sobbed. 

I didn't know what I said. What could I say 
but—*' Mr. Grantham, save him!” 

Then I don’t know what happened. 

Phe steamer stopped, I think—there was a cessa- 
tion of motion, at all events, and a great flashing 
vf lights, and a great shouting, and people ran to 
and fro, and I heard them roar, “ Here!” ‘‘ Lower 
down !" “ He has him!” “ He's drowned !” “ No, 
they're safe!” “ Hurrah!” “ Bravo!” and the cap- 
tain bellowed to his men, and they put out a boat, 
and every body shouted all together, and a good 
many people cried, and the poor little mother who 
was near us, and who had been wringing her hands, 
leaped up, and ran, and kissed a gentleman who 
had her baby in his arms—and will you believe it ? 
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I thus saw that he preferred Mary to me. I |} only twenty-four, he was chairman of Committee | Republi und ed. as n ‘ » would he | “" Prove ly remember that Mr, Hammond is the 
; was not surprised at it; for every body knows she | on Resolutions at that famous Convention at Her- well if each allowed us to hope as mucl t} gentleman whe no ly rescued a drowning 1 
: is prettier than I am, and clever besides, whereas | kimer, which is such an epoch in the history of our | We ha not heard it m d that Mr. Mur- | O™ ome of our tuland lakes The sees 4 e 
I am very stupid and slow in conversation. State; and distinguished himself at that Conven phy’s predecessor brings home literary or political plunge of the unfortunate ~ = an, his struggles 
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to them; noisy men quarreling, and some fighting, } in the evening—-all f te tleserving « f 
i think; noise and trouble every where. Mr. ervation between covers; and we are very certain 
Grantham had procured two good seats for us and | other readers woul i have been glad to see them 
stood in front of us—he talked to Marv, of course especially when informed that the oecurrence took 
—tbut sometimes I fancied he looked most at me. pla n cne of Mr. Hammond's ™ litary excursions 
William came up to us, and looked very foolish ; | in the woods. when no one el was present to 
I tried to talk to him, bet I confess my attention | ' or be saved, or to record the event 
wandered, and in a few minutes he left us, greatly, 
I think, to Mary’s vexation—though, as she was so | Orn Morraun Boston: Ticknor & Ficlds 
happy with Mr. Grantham, why should she care ? He will never dix So loti there are memoirs 
We were opposite the Quarantine station, and | of the martyrs to be kept alive, so long he will 
it was dark; the stars were out, but there was no live; and sometis we have believed firmly in 
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the distance ; to tell the truth, Mr. Grantham had hall wear crowns whe martyrs reign. It 
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it off he was examining it on my finger, and seemed lition to remind f him; but all « mmer 
to be very curious about it—though I didn’t mind ifternoon on the sea-shore, with a cool nd blow 
his looking at it as long as he liked—when we heard ing over us, we |! d the luxurious pages 
a great shriek, and saw a poor lady I had noticed over, and traced the history of Edith Bellenden as 
in the morning throw up her arms, and screamed, we did in childho« nd with the same perfect de 
“Oh! stop, Captain, Captain; stop! my baby! ligt What ¥ me of us worn-out novel 
my baby !"’ if lers do in for Scott! 
There was a great rush toward her, and to the | . 
side of the vessel; some people shouted “* Man Apventones AXD Mrestoxany Lanons te ery 
overboard!” and in the twinkling of an eye I saw / rena Coustruircs ts Tus Isrerrorn of Arrics 
our brave William on the side of the steamer, and rrom 1849 To 1656, by 7. J. Bower Chari 
the next minute he disappeared. Poor, dear, dar- | ton: Southern Baptist Publication Society 
ling Mary gave one scream, and threw herself ' This book is a farther illustration of the remark 
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sions which but rarely occur 
among that fraternity in their 
horse-trades at Brighton. 

The congregation of pur- 
chasers in this market week- 
ly is varied and curious. 
Among the crowd at the ear- 
liest hours, and most promi- 
nent from his position and 
large means, may be seen the 
forestaller from Quincy Mar- 
ket; who, as every frequent- 
er of Brighton knows, is prone 
to buy largely and briskly, 
who always comes into town 
with a plethoric pocket-book, 
whose or frown is of 
material consequence to the 
vendors, and who takes prec- 
Near 
by follows the professional 
slaughterer, a jolly individu- 
al, whos 


sinile 


edence in his selections. 


countenance is shin- 
ingly clean and red, 
with a wallet also well puffed 
out and excessively greasy ; 
but every body is aware that 
his balance in bank is ample 
too, and he readily takes the 


very 


second cut.” Then appears 
the stray “ middle-man,” who 
picks up the best bargains he 
can get at. He is succeeded 
by the smaller butcher in 
turn, and so on. 

An hour or two later may 
be observed a well- attired 
man, of sombre 


dress and 


mien, who moves about some- 
what mournfully through the 
mingled throng, nodding 
merely to one or another, but 
ever chary, watchful, or 
moody in his demeanor, as 
he passes slowly around. He is one of the Brigh- 
ton *‘ humanitarians,” and will cheerfully loan any 
good"’ man a small sum of the ready, upon call, 


at a reasonable per-centage, although * the fact is, 


money is very tight,” whenever said good man 
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sharper Yankee chaffer to- 
gether glibly over their min- 
iature transactions; the pa- 
tient cow-boy at the corner 
unobtrusively awaits a cus- 
tomer for his three- 
year-old heifer, with her first- 
born beside her; a loquacious 


cosset 


Vermonter beyond him, con- 
tinuously urges upon the no- 
tice of the passer-by the supe- 
rior excellence of his twain 
of steers, which he is bound 
to get rid of before night; 
the bl ar-eyed jon key by the 
road-side informs you for the 
fiftieth time that if you are in 
search of a horse as ts a horse, 
he is ready to accommodate 
you with a tip-top trade; the 
belated drover comes yelling 
along behind his jaded herd 
of fat cattle, jostling the 
crowd and tumbling the or- 
ange - women right and left, 
en route to the pre-engaged 
fold which he failed to reach 
at an earlier hour; th 
voiced auctioneer over the 
way keeps up his incessant 
shout of ** Going, gentlemen ; 
though few in the 
great multitude seem to care 


wiry- 


. am 
going: 


a whit who or what is being 
thus disposed of, inasmuch as 
every thing around them ap- 
pears to be emphatically 
‘“*eroing;” the latticed wag- 
ons with their broods of unc- 
tuous Suffolk piglings, nes- 
tled cosily among the clean 
straw-heaps, are ranged along 
the way, while from the open 
pens directly behind them 
may be heard the mellifluous voices of a score of 
neglected native grunters, whose bones are barely 
covered with skin and bristles—the two porcine 
collections furnishing a striking illustration of sub- 


stance and shadow ; the herdsmen, and shepherds, 
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may happen to find himself ‘‘short.” If you do 
not want his aid, it is all the same thing to him. 
There is no compulsion, Happy to accommodate 
But money is money. 

Here and there the shrewd Hibernian and the 


yon another time. 
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and swine-drovers, hurry to and fro continually ; 
the shouts of anxious men and noisy boys, the low- 
ing of the uneasy cattle, the bleating of the weary- 
footed she ep the r of the worried pigs, the 
yelling of quarrelsome dogs, the thunder of ever- 


quealin 
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BRIGHTON DROVER. 

moving vehicles, the cries of the zealous peddlers, 
the neighing of hungered horses, all conspire to 
render this scene a continuous *‘ Babel of strange 
sounds,” such as one encounters at no place in this 
country save at Brighton—upon Cattle-fair day. 

One feature of “ melancholy interest” invaria- 
bly attends upon the commerce of these weekly 
fairs. At a respectable distance from the main 
squares, occupied by the established folds and pens 
fur cattle, but within sight of the hotel and moving 
crowd of visitors, may always be found a collec- 
tion of cheap samples of living horse-/rames—skel- 
etons of worn-down and ruined animals, blind from 
old age, knock-kneed and toothless, starved, spayv- 
ined, crippled, and sore, the veriest wrecks imagin- 
able, huddled together in groups, oftentimes lean- 
ing against the fences near by or upon each other 
for temporary support—and brought hither by their 
merciless owners (who have previously goaded the 
very last jot of availability out of them), to be sold 
for the nominal value of their skins—more or less. 

The traffickers in these unfortunate quadrupeds 
are uniformly proprietors of one-horse city gravel 
carts or offal wagons, a single team of this charac- 
ter, with harness to correspond, comprising the en- 
tire sum-total of the worldly possessions of this 
enterprising class of individuals, They are usu- 
ally of foreign extraction by birth, and from their 
generally brief residence in this country prior to 
embarking in this peculiar species of commercial 
undertaking (as prosecuted at the Brighton fairs), 
they are hardly expected to be conversant with 
the exact orthography of Webster or Johnson. It 
is therefore not uncommon to learn that the valu- 
able beasts of which they desire to become dispos- 
sessed are *‘ Fur Sale,” or ‘4 sail,” or frequently 
‘fore Sail;” the announcement being occasionally 
varied by the syllable-compound “ Forsell,” as is 
indicated by the “ notis’’ written upon a patch of 
ecard or paper, and fastened to the nearest post, or 
to the halter that hangs about the lean and hag- 
gard necks of their overtasked and wretchedly 
worthless victims, as they stand in waiting for 
purchasers. 

If you chance to be of a curious turn of mind, 
and venture an inquiry regarding the animal thus 
advertised, a son of Erin at your elbow instantly 
responds to your inquisitiveness, and you learn 
that the forlorn beast in which you have become 
interested is ‘‘ a beutiful crathur, intirely—in haar- 
ness, or out—an'll worr’k the skin arf his boanes 
fer yez, wit'out wincin’ at it.” But, as his owner 
has “ got troo wit’ his jarb in the city,” he will 
‘*paart wit ‘im fer three dollars ; an’ not wan cint 
less, wit’out the harlter.” 
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Three dollars is not a very large sum to pay for 
a horse, even without a halter, to be sure. But 
you naturally observe that ‘‘he is thin in flesh ;” 
his owner, while admitting this fact, however, 
quickly assures you (though he has certainly nev- 
or tried the experiment !) that * it’s aisy enuff fat- 
tin’ ‘im, shure.” When you discover that he is 
very old and decidedly lame, your Hibernian friend 
insists that “‘divil a bit o’ harm is there in that 
atall.” He has “‘druv ’im day an’ night for siv- 
en lang months, an’ shure his yairs an’ his lame 
fut niver hurt ‘im a hap’orth.” Still, you do not 
wish to be “saddled” by this apology for a horse, 
and you ascertain that he has only one shoe left. 
His master consoles you with insisting that “it’s 
aisy fixin’ that at the smith’s fornent ye.” And 
when, as a ‘dernier resort, you complain that the 
price is much too high, and move on, your Irish 
friend simply desires to know ‘‘ What the divil the 
man expects to git in a horse at three dollars!” 

Before night ‘‘ the poor remains of beauty once 
admired’ are deposited at the nearest slaughter- 
house, at a dollar and a half; and the days of the 
miserable hack are numbered at last. 

The thorough-bred Yankee drorer is part and 
parcel in the making-up of these weekly congre- 
gations at Brighton. His occupation is that of 
successive days of toil; and the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of his calling, from its incessantly roving char- 
acter, brings him largely into contact with all sorts 
of people. Your drover, therefore, is emphatically 
“‘a man of the world,” in its everyday sense, and 
he most naturally sees ‘‘ human natur’’ without 
glasses, as it exists, broadcast. He is a close ob- 
server of men and things, and, first of all, is a bold 
bargainer, by necessity. In his purchases, he is 
cautious, keen, and prudent, nevertheless—for his 
average margin of profits throughout the season is, 
at the best, but trivial ; and he makes a little mon- 
ey go as far as possible in buying. In selling, he 
is fair and manly—for there be those above his 
grade in the trade, who are able to get nearer the 
wind than he can sail, ordinarily !—and is content 
with ready returns and moderate profits. ‘* Quick 
in, quick out!” is the experienced drover’s motto, 
for live stock must be fed; and after a certain 
point of stalling, the game is a losing one if the 
cattle remain on his hands. 

In the American acceptation of the term, he is 
a clever fellow—frank in speech, quick in his per- 
ceptions of the right, and inclined to pags by rather 
than to quarrel over the wrong he may encounter. 
Ile is open-hearted and happy among his acquaint- 
ances ; and, as to enemies, he seldom has any—for he 
finds it easy, as well as profitable, to make friends 
in his way—and he does not omit the opportunity. 
Inured to constant exercise and exposure out of 
doors, he is hale and rugged in health, stalwart in 


limb, and stout of heart. In linsey-woolsey frock, 


slouched hat, and cowhide boots, with steclyard 








SUBSTANCE AND SILADOW. dress, 








upon his arm or shoulder, he traverses the rough 
hills of Vermont and New Hampshire, or threads 
the roads and by-ways that course through the Con- 
necticut Valk y, 
stock-raisers in those regions, and the other upon 
the daily price-current, 


with one keen eye on the shrewd 


which he consults with 


amazing regularity and care. 








Having thus gathered his herd or flock, he ap- 
proaches Brighton upon * m urket-day ,” confident 
that his toil will be compensated, as it certair ly 
well deserves to be. Here he is esteemed for his 
apt business qualities, and no 1 
of his disposition ; and, though educated in a rough 
i school, and continually exposed to the harshest of 
weather, as well 
as other rude 
treatment in the 


ss for the goodness 


course of his 
weary journeys 
in the saddle or 
afoot, his coun- 
tenance is al- 
ways cheerful, 
his manner of 
speech raw but 
becoming, and 
his general inter 
course re spect- 
ful. Your dro- 
ver marries ear- 
ly, whistles ad- 
mirably, 
briskly, eats vo- 
raciously, sleeps 
soundly, deals 
honestly, and 


works 


lives as happily 
as the average 
of human kind 
He very rarcly 
becomes rich 

as his profession 
is the 
‘beating of the 
bush,” while oth- 


general 


ers carry off the 
bird. Without 
the drover’s ad- 
however, 
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sake of the Bowery, in his habits and deportment, 
yet he simply apes the other, and does not possess 
the peculiar talent requisite to become a Jose or a 
Sykesy. He may be found ( without th irching) 
upon every Thursday in the vear, in and about the 
hotel, or loungi round the cattle-y on the 
look-out for a ** | ’ Te always wears a pleasant 
face, when employed, and is by no means to be flout- 
ed, for he is ex linelv useful, in his humble way. 
He will take char of your horse, if you ride 
up”’—point out the lions to you, if you are a stran 


ger—find you a customer, peradventure, if you 


have any thing to sell—show you the fastest crab 
out, if you wish to buy a nag—knows just exactly 
the gig you were looking for, if you name such a 
matter in his hearing—has a‘‘ jewel of a harness” to 


match, which he wiil sell extr’onerry low, f 


knows every body in town, from selectmen to hog 
reeve, and every body knows him, exct by nam 
has tr led tl rid over, and 
run with th machine” h 
says—understands himself, and th 
crowd, and you, and the rest of man- 
kind generall to a dot ld 
you any littl favor of any kind 


nameable, at all times, for a v 
and, if vou ar 
inclined, will ‘' take a drop” (at your 


trifling consideration, 


expense) and a cigar, more or les 
just as often as may |} 
to you, or any other ron’ leman 
I! ippy, car less fellow ! lhe 
doesn't live anv where, so he 4 
clares. He is 


to-day, there to-morrow, 


agreeable 


round about,” here 
He is the 
Brighton Fair locomoting rade me- 
cum, and every body's factotum, for 
the nonce. Forever joking, laug! 
ing, rollicking—but with a const 
eye to business upon market-day 
for this is his weekly harvest-tim 
He sports a half-jockey, half stal le. 


° 
AOS 


! f i and at 
; ; | rt hy « , 
hict ha trie of 
Attlebor \ f high-top boots, a 
“ fel irre’ lack | umd a short 
. } 
I ll f \ r, one 
‘ I | nilemon 
in ! t the fricht 
i ly y hit , 
wit! bI lant ted 
t ’ the pretty 
' not " f This « 
1 nd of | I f l wil hae 
not but I t understood 
ti h vt | : t) 
the contrary, 1 t 1 that he ie a 
rood dog. | eall t int in question. His 
owner a1 he is a ’ snd every one whe 
pproaches him is respectful, a1 n complaisant 
in their atte ns to tl beaut l iv nothing 
sinst this with harcliy lis portrait 
taken fr 1, ¥ hout mmernt 
further lis ¥ ter, the indefat ! nan-of-al! 
work to the B ) pul I ah ! 
some pair 
Among the |! rach f ck t hither 
for sale may ' ments of 
ng horse " ' l Weet. and « 
nally an ] f ettl worse for wear 
from the 1 hit or 1 itv bevend A 
ray Canadiat " be had her 
ior a 1 ‘ rati but linahton mark 
ethasl pon a tl hvice 
of marts at which or } ircl horse 
Mr. Plea } { th rural a 
t has ( 1 fil t f pt li 
a | on uy } : t ier ‘ the 
tion im fot nd. mor r, b knows what he's 


about And so, Mr. I’., who is really a verw re 


spectable man 


to Brighton te pre 


cure a good “family heast He has heard that 
occasional opportuniti off there for obtaining a 
valuable nag at a low uy Mr. I'he nton 
knows the points of al ‘ med he piles at the 
hint of his friend n reference to} chances of 
being deceived ' Indeed, it uld m to pleare 
Mr. P. very much to meet with the individual who 
is competent to take lvan r » hore 
trace 

In the cor of the day tl i prompt 
trial of speed among such of the sale horses as are 
able to “ show foot 1 performance hich varies 
the monotony of proceedin and which comes off 
upon the fine level road a fey . oud the ho- 
tel, usually wader the au ‘ of ti commo 
dating owner of the dog with the harelip and dis 
torted unde aw, aided | other habe of that 
immediate itk After the trot th imal re 
mostly brought the har er, and, if sold at all 
are knocked down to the highest bidder by the 
vill : i ' 

The road is! I with a t ns f 
idler ountrv? } ul l mer pe 
ulators, and stranger the hibition of the 
h i ] l i crowd \ 
worn-down roadst tt has t ned | mile with- 
in three mi ter i fin himeelf ut 
der whip and «pur | ! ome puny wimg Canne 
dian, ur 1 to } t t} half-mile 
‘ below t hill ! t ! ily hea " 
first his « he heat ! 
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whaf he could not 
without entrance- 


ly by his rider for permitting 
prevent The jo key * woes in 


fee here; the stable-boy trumps up a “* game ‘un,” 
with which some fancy dealer may chance to be 
present, and which he may desire to offer for sale ; 
the Vermonter, in his French cart, exhibits his tiny 
Morgan; the family horse, the hack, the cob, the 
pelter. the comel) und the ugly—all join issue in 


this transient exhibition, thus giving the buyers 
rtunity to pass judgment upon the merits 


nt ‘ 
of t! ft nt imals to be disposed of. 
‘ lemea,”’ observes the auctioneer, blandly, 
ua the | s are brought up to the stand finally, 
i} irveys the collection of miscellaneous faces 
| 
i 


upturned aroun o. “we shall offer you a few 
I , to-day, euch as it is not our 


\ fort’n’ te meet with upon these grounds or’ na- 


rily And among them, gentlemen, is a s¢ uperior 
§ men, nine years, pos ten, sound an’ kine, 

well ov bis feet, been used by a gen'leman, capitle 
driver in saddle or harness, sold for no fault, owner 
no further use for him, a substantial family beast 
—there he is—and how much «am I offered for the 

The auctioneer wipes his face, takes breath, and 
Mr. Pleasanton, being a listener, feels that he is in 
luck, and that this is just the animal he wants—for 
he has seen him travel, and heard a subsequent 
good account of him from one whom, in his inno- 
cence, he deems entirely disinterested in this par- 
ticular animal, 

‘How much, gents?” continues the knight of 
the hammer * Gimn 1—start him where 
vou please —he is to be sod, llow much 
did I hear What for i i Look 
him judge for you l you nh 1 
him m he’s a oud llow much for th 
fami hi s 

I"leasanton witnessed the trot but a few min- 
utes previously, and he ventures upon an offer of 
forty doll 

“] \ '” exclaims the anctioncer; and, 
laying d 1is hammer, he comes to a pause, as 





on the 
looks around 


on were a very absurd one 


© propos 
part of Mr. P. or any body else. He 








upon the crowd, with a marty r-like expression, and 
finally continues, “ Forty doilars only I am offer- 
ed for that seuperior animal! Will gentlemen of 
intelligence stand by in silence, and permit this 
eort of sacrifice? Is there no one here that will 
start Lim at a hunder'd?’ 
Mr. Pleasanton is delighted, and the mare 80 
when h serves that no response is made to this 
Very well, gentlem I have said ‘he is to 
be soid,’ nd | we trade here on the square. But 
this is alt rfov bad. Forty dollars I’m offer- 
ed for this oa rst Forty dcllars—forty, forty, for- 
ty, forty—who aays fift gimme fifty? shall I 
have fifty ? forty only, goin’ at forty—did I hear 
fifty dollars for the horse ? gimme five, then? some- 





body say fir ‘forty dollars, only, Ll am offered— 


wil you say the five?” 

Another p 
upon the listless and gaping crowd, and the 
tioncer, having observed the nervous expression 
Mr. P.'s face, ventures himself to advance a dol- 


1use—~-another gaze of astonishment 


auc- 


‘Forty-one! forty-one! forty-one, one, one—” 


‘T wo,” says Mr, Pleasanton, quickly, ** forty- 
two. 

‘ Forty-two,” continues the seller; “ forty-two 
—thank you, Sir; cheapest bargain you ever got 
in your life. Forty-two, forty-two; gimme three 


-forly-two; who says three? ferty-two, forty-two, 


forty-two—remember, genth 
hors sold at less than fifty dollars. 
ty-two; shall I have three? Gimme a half, some- 
Forty-two—did I hear a quarter? Forty- 

; if that’s the best bid, down he goes now. 
him. Forty-two dollars only ; 


Sir.” 


men, we warrant no 


s that are For- 


body 
two only 
Quick, or 
ferty-two, and 
Mr, Ple 


} 


you lose 
-he is yours 
half- 


asanton advances, pays his money, 


a-dozen anxious individuals rash up with offers of 
halters at twelve shilling and Mr, P. gets 
away with his family heorse,”’ which has been 
previously sold five times at least, within as many 


yunt of hia utter viciousness 
tractability—and which | lso is gla 
be rid of, at the very first oppertunity ! 

ty this time the signal is given for dimmer, 


and in- 
1 indeed to 


weeks on ac 


and 


if there is any one matter more than another to 
which the Brighton community is willing and 
eager to render justice, it is this. A simultaneous 





rush is made 
the hotel ; and 
+) } 


rom all quarters 
, piling in, uj 


of the grounds for 
ind over, each other 


—the drovers. market-men, butchers, strangers, 
snd boarders make for the readiest seat in the great 
ri to secure an early chance at the smok- 





urty viands prepared for their by-no- 


means over-fastidious palat 
The accustomed routine of ibis interesting pro- 
cess rarely interrupted scept through the oeca- 


se of the crowd on especial days—in 





the busier seasons. Upon one occasion, however, 
ut the witching moment when the stomachs of the 
throng most ear! ly yearned for contact with the 
Bavor libles in readir to be discussed—just at 
the ringing of the bell —-as the multitude poured in 
at the sido entrance of the hotel, a huge ox bellow- 
ing with pain, came da uddenly down by the 
piazza at a furious pace, followed closely by a 
three-vear old colt that appeared to be having it 
“all his own way,” in this novel l exciting 
chase 


The tail of the 
clenched between bis jaws, 


maddened ox he held firmly 
and following sh: 
upon the tracks of the annoyed and desperately 
frightened bovine fugitive—-away rushed the twain 
to the infinite merriment of the witnesses of this 
singularly ludicrous and entirely original exhibi- 
ion Passing around the hotel, and up to the 


irply 





v itv of the pens again, they separated ; and the 
lower portion of the tail of the ox was subsequent- 
ly found to have been nearly bitten off during this 

It tuned out that this ox and colt were stran- 
gers. rin) had been placed in intimate proximity 


during the morning, but 











had conceived a dislike | 











for each other. The colt finally bit at the haunch 
of his neighbor, who, in turn planted his heels in 
the young stallion’s face—whereupon the latter 
seized a mouthful of the tail of the ox, which act 
induced the other to set off at full speed down the 
path around the hotel as he did, yelling with pain, 
while the vicious colt clung to his hold with the 
tenacity of a bull-terrier. The young horse seemed 
in the end amply content with his revenge for the 
insult, and became perfectly peaceable a moment 
after the ox escaped him. 

Dinner over, and the transfer of the cattle and 
sheep and swine is concluded. Knots of contented 
and quiet men stand about in the cool shade of the 
house, enjoying their pipes or cigars, after the gen- 
erous repast they have just enjoyed with such ex- 
ceeding gusto, The state of the markets, the pros- 
pects of the season, a dash at politics, and the fin- 
ishing up of contracts, affords the materie! for an 
hour’s easy and friendly intercourse among the 
now lessening crowd, prior to the final adjournment 
of the gathering. 

A renewed activity ensues at the pens, and the 
purchasers are now moving off with their little 
flocks of sheep, their brace of cattle, or single 
animals, selected during the morning. Mr. Pleas- 
anton has already gone with his family horse; the 
old brindled cow, which is warranted to have given 
(at some earlier period) such fabulous quantities 
of milk, is in tow of her new owner en route for his 
little snuggery in the adjoining village ; the fancy 
farmer who resides at the fine villa in Brookline, 
and who is now in the enjoyment of a f 
and his ‘first season in the 
parting in his 





tir income 
is just de- 
natty wagon with a pair of those 
genuine Suffolk pigs for which he has paid only 
thirty-two dollars—scarcely half a dollar a pound ; 
a trade which he 


country,” 





will certainly make money out of 
—if nothing oceurs to prevent it; the 


young man 
who has becn 


standing at the roadside all day with 
his pair of young steers has just induced a strag- 
gler to try them at a reduced figure, and is in the 
act of pocketing the proceeds; the boy with the 
cosset heifer in the morning is lounging beyond 
with hands in pocket and a saddened countenance, 
for ‘* Buttercup” is disposed of, and his occupation’s 
gone for the time being ; the tongue of the auction- 
eer has ceased “‘ going,” for his auditory have van- 
ished, and the stand is deserted; our friend with 
the calico shirt and felt hat is enjoying a stirrup- 
cup with a young gen’leman to whom ‘he has just 
sold a four-year old colt ‘‘ of fine figure and action, 
thoroughly broke to saddle,” and which the present 
owner can easily break to harness—very likely, in 
the course of time ; the drover is preparing to de- 
part, his herd having been cleared out at remunera- 
tive prices ; the money-lender has long since dis- 
appeared, as it is now far past his hour of business ; 
the Vermonter with his little French cart and wiry 
pony is higgling with a stranger at the corner, 

who has cantered him for his nag; buyers are now 
getting scarcer; the din which has filled the air for 
hours is more subdued; the occasional shout or 
bleat is more distinctly heard, and is less frequent ; 
the dilapidated horse-frames have been drawn 
away, and the jargon of their impoverished masters 
no longer offends the ear; the dusty roads in all 
directions are teeming with life—the crowd retiring 
in vehicles or on foot—and a general breaking-up 
of market-day now transpires. 

The stable-boys have had their full share of toil 
during the morning, and young “ Jake” has been 
alive since daybreak with brush and comb. The 
last horse has now been brought up, and the great 
barn-floor has been swept down for the day. The 
drover's assistant—a youth of fourteen—is awaiting 
the pleasure of his master, who is dallying with 
the Cambridge butcher over a final bargain for the 
remains ef his flock till now unsold, and Jake, 
seated upon his upturned bucket, is displaying the 
half dozen coins he has been the recipient of, in the 
way of perquisites, since sunrise, a peculiar smile 
of satisfaction pervading hie honest ebony counte- 
nance, while he recounts to his less fortunate tem- 
porary companion the prospect of his becoming a 

‘gem’man” some day, and of rabbing down a 
crab of his own. 

The crowd lessens. The busy knots of men 
have departed from the grounds, and a dozen or 
twe of the more unsuccessful traders and villagers 
only are assembled within the limits of the office 
or bar-room of the hotel, enjoying a cobbler or part- 
ing pipe, and still harping upon fat wethers, fair 
and ¢ , yet on hand. 

Another opportunity offers, however, on the suc- 
ceeding day ; for a similar fair is held every week 
at Cambridge—but four miles distant—and so the 
sharpers hold on for original fi The latter 
xcellently well situated, and thoroughly 
appointed, under the superintendence of the famed 

rter, formerly and for a long period proprietor 
of the Brighton establishment, But the original 
market can never be superseded, and fortunes will 
continue to be made upon well-managed 
grounds, in spite of all com] 

The cars of the Wore« 
through the town of Brig 
necting with the Springtield and 
upon the western termi: 
live stock are ught in to this point, 
by rail, every week—a desidcratum with dealers 
und around Bx ons of the year, 
arrangement of vast convenience to the 
first purchasers at a distance from the 

An hour before sunset the prett 
resumes its accustomed tone of q 
titude of beings 
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vn of Brighton 
ict, and the mul- 
the mob during 
away from the 


who have made u 
the previous twelve |! 
tumultuous and ex« scenes of which they 
formed a part, and which are to be renewed upon 
each succeeding Thursday in the vear, 
people insist upon enjoying the 
the saddle of mutton, 

The day's toil is closing at length. 
flock has disappeared, and the evening railway 
train takes down the stragglers who have deferred 
their departure to the latest convenient moment 
The dust in the and the air is less 
sultry toward nightfall, There are fewer yehicles 
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irloin of beef and 


The last 


road lies qui ‘t, 
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to be seen, and the sun is falling softly into his 
western bed. An occasional “ Yerr’p!” is heard 

along the way from Brighton to Cambridge, as the 
disap pointed drover urges his unsold sheep and cat- 
tle along, and it sometimes occurs that at the ‘‘ four 
corners” the tired boy or his master is annoyed by 
the turn that affairs take at this particular june- 

ture. 

It will happen that his cattle wander on in one 
direction, and his sheep make choice, there, of an- 
other route, while the swine will select a third bend 
of the road, neither of which conducts to Cambridge 
direct, where the owner is desirous to halt over 
night. The sheep bound away crazily behind their 
‘ leaders,” the calves rush off down the opposite 
road, the cattle have already trotted away south, 
while they should have turned to the eastward, 
and the hogs conelude to come directly back up 
the route over which they but just passed down. 
By dint of management, however, aided by his 
well-bred dog, and a chance Wayfarer who comes 
to the rescue seasonably, he is enabled to gather 
his ayes tn forces, after a spirited chase, and the 
cheery *‘ Yerr’p! hi! hi—i!” gives token that all 
is rig cht again, as the flock dashes on again in a 
cloud of dust toward “ Old Harvard.” 

Good-naturedly the drover follows along, and 
whistles as he goes; for ‘‘ what’s the use of sigh- 
ing?” He passes the colleges, and soon afterward 
Zach Porter's hospitable hotel is in view, where 
the best of “‘ entertainment for man and beast’’ in 
all Middlesex county awaits the weary wanderer 
and his hungry herd. Before evening closes in he 
reaches his destination, and the flocks are quickly 
bestowed in comfortable quarters, in readiness for 
subsequent sales. The day's work is finished ; and 
drover is sleeping soundly, dream- 
ind little ones at home, perhaps, or 
of the prospective gains which he fancies are surely 
in store for him in the future. 

Such is the routine 


an hour later th 
ing of his wife « 


of his existence, and such as 
has been noted are the incidents and characteristics 
of market-day at Lrighton, the weekly cattle-fair 
ground of New England. The fare vouchsafed to 
the visitor there, upon the occasions described, is 
intended to accommodate the appetite of the gour- 
mand rather than that of the epicure; plain, but 
substantial, and amply sufficient in quantity at all 
times. The weekly public dinner, though by no 
means recherché, is devoured with a zest that can 
be enjoyed in few other places, if one can judge any 
thing from the manner in which this famous mreal is 
disposed of by the thousand-and-one hearty guests 
who join in the final discussion of it. The cere is 
always the same. ‘The entrées are but rarely ex- 
hibited. But the habitué at Brighton must be con- 
tent with simple food and plenty of it; the more 
aristocratic taste is not catered for in that neighbor- 
hood. Your day’s visit thither will prove amply 
agreeable; but you must go prepared to enjoy a 
“ standing dish” there—éée ef fraise de veau f 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
BOOK 11.—CHAPTER I 


Primitive character of the country in certain districts of 
tireat Britain.—Connection between the features of 
surrounding scenery and the mental and moral in- 
clinations of man, after the fashion of ali sound Eth- 
nological Historians.—A charieteer, to whom an expe- 
rience of Britich Laws suggests an ingenious mode of 
arresting the progress of Roman Papacy, carries Lionel 
Hanghton and his fortunes to a place which allows of 
description and invites repose. 





Iw safety, but with naught else rare enough, 
in a railway train, to deserve commemoration, 
Lionel reached the station to which he was 
bound. He there inquired the distance to Faw- 
ley Manor House; it was five miles. He order- 
ed a fly, and was soon wheeled briskly along a 
rough parish-road, through a country strongly 
contrasting the gay River Scenery he had so 
lately quitted. Quite as English, but rather the 
England of a former race than that which spreads 
round our own generation like one vast suburb 
of garden-ground and villas—tere, nor village, 
nor spire, nor porter’s lodge came in sight. Rare 
even were the corn-fields—wide spaces of unin- 
closed common opened, solitary and primitive, 
on the road, bordered by large woods, chiefly of 
beech, closing the horizon with ridges of undu- 
lating green. In such an England, Knights- 
Templars might have wended their way to scat- 
tered monasteries, cr fugitive partisiuns in the 
bloody Wars of the Roses have found shelter 
under leafy coverts. 

The scene had its romance, its beauty—half- 
savage, half-gentle—leading perforce the mind 
of any cultivated and imaginative gazer far back 
from the present day—waking up long-forgotten 
passages from old poets. The stillness of such 
wastes of sward—such deeps of woodland—in- 
duced the nurture of reverie, gravely soft and 
lulling. There, Ambition might give rest to the 
wheel of Ixion, Avarice to the sieve of the Dana- 
ids; there, disappointed Love might muse on 
the brevity of all human passions, and count 
over the tortured hearts that have found peace 
in holy meditation, or are now stilled under 
grassy knolls. See where, at the crossing of 
three roads upon the waste, the landscape sud- 
denly unfolds—an upland in the distance, and 
on the upland a building, the first sign of social 
min. What is the building? only a silenced 
wind-mi!l—the sails dark and sharp against the 
dull, leaden sky. 

Lionel touched the driver—“ Are we yet on 
Mr. Darrell’s property?” Of the extent of that 
property he had involuntarily conceived a vast 
ide 












ord, Sir, no; we be two miles from Squire 
Darrell’s. He han’t much property to speak of 
hereabouts. But he bought a good bit o’ land, 
too, some years ago, ten or twelve mile tother 
side o’ the county, First time you are going to 
Fawley, Sir?” 


si 
| 








“Ah! I don’t mind seeing you a I 
should have known you if I had, for it is seldom 
indeed I have a fare to Fawley old Manor House. 
It must be, I take it, four or five year ago sin’ I 
wor there with a gent, and he went away while 
I wor feeding the horse—did me out o’ my back 
fare. What bisness had he to walk when he 
came in my fly ?—Shabby.”’ 

‘Mr. Darrell lives very retired, then—sees 
few persons ?” 

“*Spose so, I never see’d him, as I knows 
on; see’d two o’ his hosses though—rare good 
uns;” and the driver whipped on his own 
horse, took to whistling, and Lionel asked no 
more, 

At length the chaise stopped at a carriage- 
gate, receding from the road, and deeply shad- 
owed by venerable trees—no lodge. The driy- 
er, dismounting, opened the gate. 

“Is this the place?” 

The driver nodded assent, remounted, and 
drove on rapidly through what might, by court- 
esy, be called a park, The inclosure was indeed 
little beyond that of a good-sized paddock—its 
boundaries were visible on every side—but swell- 
ing uplands, covered with massy foliage, sloped 
down to its wild, irregular turf soil—soil poor 
for pasturage, but pleasant to the eye; with dell 
and dingle, bosks of fantastic pollards—dotted 
oaks of vast growth—here and there a weird 
hollow thorn-tree—patches of fern and gorse. 
Hoarse and loud cawed the rooks—and deep, 
deep as from the innermost core of the lovely 
woodlands, came the mellow notes of the cuckoo, 
A few moments more a wind of the road brought 
the house in sight. At its rear lay a piece of 
water, scarcely large enough to be styled a lake ; 
—too winding in its shaggy banks—its ends too 
concealed by tree and islet to be called by the 
dull name of pond. Such as it was, it arrested 
the eye before the gaze turned toward the house 
— it had an air of tranquillity so sequestered, so 
solemn. A lively man of the world would have 
been seized with spleen at the first glimpse of 
it. But he who had known some great grief— 
some anxious care—would have drunk the calm 
into his weary soul like an anodyne. The house 
—small, low, ancient, about the date of Edward 
VL., before the statelier architecture of Eliza- 
beth. Few houses in England so old, indeed, 
as Fawley Manor House. A vast weight of*roof, 
with high gables—windows on the upper story 
projecting far over the lower part—a covered 
porch with a coat of half-obliterated arms deep 
panneled over the oak door. Nothing grand, 
yet all how venerable! But what is this? Close 
beside the old, quiet, unassuming Manor House, 
rises the skeleton of a superb and costly pile— 
a palace uncompleted, and the work evidently 
suspended—perhaps long since, perhaps now 
forever. No busy workmen nor animated scaf- 
folding. The perforated battlements roofed 
over with visible haste—here with slate, there 
with tile; the Elizabethan mallion casements 
unglazed ; some roughly boarded across—some 
with staring, forlorn apertures, that showed 
floorless chambers—for winds to whistle through 
and rats to tenant. Weeds and long grass were 
growing over blocks of stone that lay at hand. 
A wallflower had forced itself into root on the 
sill of a giant oricl. The effect was startling. 
A fabric which he who conceived it must have 
founded for posterity—so solid its masonry, so 
thick its walls—and thus abruptly left to mould- 
er—a palace constructed for the reception of 
crowding guests—the pomp of stately revels— 
abandoned to owl and bat. And the homely 
old house beside it, which that lordly hall was 
doubtless designed to replace, looking so safe 
and tranquil at the baffled presumption of its 
spectral ncighbor, 

The driver had rung the bell, and now 
ing back to the chaise, met Lionel’s inquiring 
eye, and said—“ Yes; Squire Darrell began to 
build that—many years ago—when I was a boy. 
I heerd say it was to be the show-house of the 
whole county, Been stepped these ten or a 
dozen years.” 

- Why ?—do you know a 

“Noone knows. Squire was a laryer, I b'leve 
—perhaps he put it into Chancery. My wife’s 
grandfather was put into ( ‘hancery jist as he 
was growing up, and never grew afterward— 
never got out o’ it—nout ever does, There's our 
churchwarden comes to me with a petition to 
sign agin the Pope. Says I, ‘That old Pope is 
always in trouble—what's he bin doin’ now?’ 

iyshe, ‘Spreading! He's got into Parlyment, 
and he’s now got a colled ge, and we pays for it. 
I doesn’t know how to stop him.” Saysl. ‘ Pat 
the Pope into Cha.cery along with wife's grand- 
father, and he'll never hold up his head agin. 

The driver had thus just disposed of the Pa- 
paecy when an elderly servant, out of livery, 
opened the door. Lionel sprung from the 
chaise, and paused in some confusion—for then 
for the first time, there darted across him the 
idea that he had never written to announce his 
acceptance of Mr. Darrell’s invitation—that he 
ought to have done so—that he might not be ex- 
pected. Meanwhile the servant surveyed him 
with some surprise. ‘ Mr. Darrell?” hesitated 
Lionel, inquiringly. 
“Not at home, Sir,” replied the man, as if 
Lionel’s business was over, and he had only to 
re-enter his chaise. The boy was naturally 
rather bold than shy, and he said, with a certain 
assured air, ‘My name is Haughton. I come 
here on Mr. Darrell’s invitation.” 

The servant's face changed in a moment—he 
bowed respectfully. ‘I beg pardon, Sir. I will 
look for my master—he is somewhere on the 
grounds.” The servant then approached the 
tly, took out the knapsack, and observing Lioncl 
had his purse in his hand, said—* Allow me to 
save you that trouble, Sir. Driver, round to 
the stable-yard.” Stepping back into the house, 


, turn- 


the servant threw open a door to the left, on 
chair—“If you will 


entrance, and advanced @ 
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wait here a moment, Sir, I will see for my 
master. 
oe 
CHAPTER IL. 
Guy Darrell—and Still'd Life. 


Tae room in which Lionel now found him- 
self was singularly quaint. An antiquarian or 
architect would have discovered at a glance 
that, at some period, it had formed part of the 
entrance-hall; and when, in Elizabeth's or 
James the First’s day, the refinement in man- 
ners began to penetrate from baronial mansions 
to the homes of the gentry, and the entrance- 
hall ceased to be the common refectory of the 
owner and his dependents, this apartment had 
been screened off by perforated panels, which, 
for the sake of warmth and comfort, had been 
filled up into solid wainscoat by a succeeding 
generation. Thus one side of the room was 
richly carved with geometrical designs and ara- 
besque pilasters, while the other three sides 
were in small simple panels, with a deep fan- 
tastic frieze in plaster, depicting a deer-chase 
in relief, and running between woodwork and 
ceiling. The ceiling itself was relieved by long 
pendants without any apparent meaning, and 
by the crest of the Darrels, a heron, wreathed 
round with the family motto, “‘ Ardua petit Ar- 
dea.” Tt was a dining-room, as was shown by 
the character of the furniture. But there was 
no attempt on the part of the present owner, 
and had clearly been none on the part of his 
predecessor, to suit the furniture te the room. 
This last was of the heavy graceless taste of 
George the First—cumbrous chairs in walnut- 
tree—with a worm-caten mosaic of the heron 
on their homely backs, and a faded blue worsted 
on their seats—a marvelous ugly sideboard to 
match, and on it a couple of black shagreen 
cases, the lids of which were flung open, and 
discovered the pistol shaped handles of silver 
knives. ‘The mantle-piece reached to the ceil 
ing, in pancled compartments, with heraldic 

iields, and supported by rude stone Caryatides. 
On the walls were several pictures—family por 
traits, for the names were inscribed on the 
frames. They varied in date from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of George Il. A strong family 
likeness pervaded them all—high features, dark 
hair, grave aspects—save indeed one, a Sir 
Ralph Haughton Darrell, in a dress that spoke 
him of the holiday date of Charles IJ.—all 
knots, lace, and ribbons; evidently the beau of 
the race; and he had blae eyes, a blonde per- 
uke, a careless profligate smile, and looked al- 
together as devil-me-care, rakchelly, handsome, 
good-for-naught, ever at a drawer, 
beat a watchman, charmed a lady, terrified a 
husband, and hummed a song as he pinked his 
man. 

Lionel was still gazing upom the effigies of 
this airy cavalier, when the door behind him 
opened very noiselessly, and a man of imposing 
presence stood on the threshold—stood so still, 
and the carved mouldings of the doorway so 
shadowed, and, as it were, cased round his fig- 
ure, that Lionel, on turning quickly, might have 
mistaken him for a portrait brought into bold 
relief, from its frame, by a sudden fali of light. 
We hear it, indeed, familiarly said that such a 
one is like an old picture. Never could it be 
more appositely said than of the face on which 
the young visitor gazed, mach startled and some- 
what awed. Not such as inferior limners had 
painted in the portraits there, though it had 
something in common with those family linea- 
ments, but such as might have looked tranquil 
power out of the canvas of Titian. 

The man stepped forward, and the illusion 
passed. “I thank you,” he said, holding out 
his hand, “for taking me at my word, and an- 
swering me thus in person.”” He paused a mo- 
ment, surveying Lionel’s countenance with a 
keen but*not unkindly eye, and added softly, 
“ Very like your father.” 

At these words Lionel involuntarily pressed 
the hand which he had taken. That hand did 
not return the pressure. It lay an instant in 
Lionel’s warm clasp—-not repelling, not respond- 
ing—and was then very gently withdrawn. 

“Did you come from London ?” 

“No, Sir, I found your letter yesterday at 
Tlampton Court. I had been staying some days 
in that neighborhood. I came on this morn- 
ing—I was afraid, too unceremoniously ; your 
kind welcome reassures me then.” 

The words were well chosen, and frankly said. 
Probably they pleased the host, for the expres- 
sion of his countenance was, on the whole, pro- 
pitious; but he merely inclined his head with a 
kind of lofty indifference, then, glancing at his 
watch, he rang the bell. The servant entered 
promptly. “Let dinner be served within an 
hour.” 

“Pray, Sir,” said Lionel, 
your hours on my account.” 

Mr. Darrell’s brow slightly contracted. Lio- 
nel’s tact was in fault there; but the great man 
answered quietly, *“‘ All hours are the saine to 
me; and it were strange if a host could be de- 
ranged by consideration to his guest—on the 
first day too. Are you tired? Would you like 
to go to your room, or look out for half an hour ? 
The sky is clearing.” 

“T should so like to look out, Sir.” 

“This way, then.” 

Mr. Darrell, crossing the hall, threw open a 
door opposite to that by which Lionel entered, 
and the lake (we will so call it) lay before thes. 
Separated from the honse only by a shelving, 
gradual declivity, on which were a few beds of 
flowers—not the most in vogue nowadays—and 
disposed in rambling, old-fashioned parterres. 
At one angle a quaint and dilapidated sun-dial ; 
at the other a long bowling-alley, terminated by 
one of those summer-houses which the Dutch 
taste, following the Revolution of 1688, brought 
into fashion, Mr, Darrell passed down this alley 





swore 


as 


“do not change 





(no bowls there now), and, observing that Lionel 
looked curiously toward the summer-house, of 
which the doors stood open, entered it. A lofty 
room, with coved ceiling, painted with Roman 
trophies of helms and fasces, alternated with 
crossed fifes and fiddles, painted also. 

“ Amsterdam manners,” said Mr. Darrell, 
slightly shrugging his shoulders. “ Here a for 
mer race heard music, sung glees, and smoked 
from clay pipes. That age soon passed, unsuit 
ed to English energies, which are not to be united 
with Holland phlegm! But the view from the 
window—look out there. I wonder whether men 
in wigs and women in hoops enjoyed that. It 
is a mercy they did not clip those banks into a 
straight cana! !” 

The view was indeed lovely; the water look- 
ed so blue, and so large, and so limpid, woods 
and curving banks reflected deep on its peace- 
ful bosom. 

‘How Vance 


would enjoy this!” cried Lio 


nel. “It would come into a picture even better 
than the Thames.” 

“ Vance—who is Vance ?”” 

“The artist—a great friend of mine. Sur 
ly, Sir, you have heard of him, or seen his 


tures?” 

‘ Himself and his pictures are since my time. 
Days tread down days for the Recluse, 
forgets that celebrities rise with their s 
wane with their moons— 


and he 

ins, to 
* Truditur dies die, 

Noveeque pergunt interire lune.’” 

** All suns do not set—all moons do not wane!” 
cried Lionel, with blunt enthusiasm. “ When 
Horace speaks elsewhere of the Julian star, he 
compares it to a moon— ivferiqnes mrineres 
and surely Fame among the 
‘ perquat intcrire’ hasten on to perish 

**T am glad to see that yous 
lection of Horace,” said Mr 
and without continuing the all 


orbs which 


is not 
tain vour reco] 
Darrell, fri 
Sion to « 


ily 





lebri 


ties, ‘‘ the most charming of all poets to a man 
of my years, and” (he very dryly added) “ the 


most useful for popular quotation to men at any 
age. = 

Then sauntering forth carelessly, 
ed the sloping turf, came to the water 





threw himself at length on the grass \ 
thyme which he crushed sent up its bruised fra 
grance. There, resting his face on his hand, 
Darrell gazed along the water in abstracted si 
lence. Lionel felt that he was forgotten; but 
he was not hurt. By this time a strong and 
admiring interest for his cousin had sprung up 
withir, his breast—he would have found it diff 
cult toexplain why. But whosoever at that mo 
ment could have seen Guy Darrell’s musing 
countenance, or whosoever, a few minutes bx 
fore, could have heard the very sound of his 
voice—sweetly, clearly full—each slow enunci 
ation unaffectedly, mellowly distinct—making 
musical the homeliest, roughest word, would 
have understood and shared the interest which 


Lionel could notexplain. There are | 
man faces which, independently of 
ical beauty, 


iving hu 
mere phys 
charm and enthrall us more than the 
most perfect lineaments which Greek 
ever lent to a marb there 





le face : are key 


in the thrilling human voice, simply uttered, 
which can haunt the heart, rouse the passions 
lull rampant multitudes, shake into dust the 


thrones of guarded kings, and effect more won- 
ders than ever yet have been wrought by 
most artful chorus or the deftest quill. 

In a few minutes the swans from the farther 
end of the water came sailing swiftly toward the 
bank on which Darrell reclined. He had evi- 
dently made friends with them, and they rested 
their white breasts close on the margin, secking 
to claim his notice with a low hissing salutation, 


the 





which, it is to be hoped, they change for some 
thing less sibilant in that famous song with 


which they depart this life. 

Darrell looked up. 
said he, “ 
union, 


**They come to be fed,” 
smooth emblems of the great social 
Affection is the offspring of utility. I 


am useful to them—they love me.” He rose, 
uncovered, and bowed to the birds in mock 
courtesy; “Friends, I have no bread to give 


you, 

Lionet. “Let me run in for some: 
be useful too,” 

Mr. Darre.t, “ Rival! useful to my swans ?” 

Lionet (tenderly). “‘Or to you, Sir.’ 

He felt as if he had said too much, and with 
out waiting for permission, ran in-doors to find 
some one whom he could ask for the bread. 

**Sonless, childless, hopeless, objectles 
said Darrell, murmuringly, 
again into reverie. 

By the time Lionel returned with the bread, 
another petted friend had joined the master. 
tame doce had caught sight of him from her cov 
ert far away, came in light bounds to his side, 
and was pushing her delicate nostril into his 
drooping hand. At the sound of Lionel’s hur 
ried step she took flight, trotted off a few paces, 
then turned, looking wistfully. 

“I did not know you had deer here.” 

“ Deer! in this little paddock! 
only that doe. Fairthorn introduced her her 
By-the-l continued Darrell, was | 
throwing the bread to the swans, and had 
sumed his careless, unmeditative manner, ‘‘ you 
were not aware that I have a brother hermit— 
a companion besides the swans and the 
Dick Fairthorn is a year or two younger than 
myself, the son of my father’s bailiff. He was 
the cleverest boy at his grammar-school. Un 
luckily he took to the flute, and unfitted himself 
for the present century. He condescends, how 
ever, to act as my secretary—a fair classical 
scholar—plays chess—is useful to me—I am 
useful to him. We have an affection for each 


I would 


to himself, and « 


of course not 


"v, who 


re- 


doe, 


other. I never forgive any one who laughs at 
him. The half-hour bell, and you will meet 
him at dinner. Shall we come in and dr . 

They entered the house—the same man-sery- 





ant was in attendance in the hall. “ Show Mr. 
Haughton to his room.” Darrell inclined his 
head—I use that phrase, for the westure was 
neither bow nor nod—turned down a narrow 
passage, and disappeared. 

Led up an uneven stair-case of oak, black as 
ebony, with huge balustrades, and newel-posts 
supporting clumsy balla, Lionel was conducted to 


modernized a century ago by a 


a small chamber, 





faded Chinese paper, and a mahogany bedstead, 
which took up three-fourths of the space and 
was crested with dingy plames, that gave it th 

cheerful look of a hearse; and there the attend 

ant s ‘Have you the key of your knapsack, 
Sir? shall I put out your things to dress? 

Dress! Then for the first time the boy remem 
bered that he had br yught with him no eve ning 
dress- , evening-dress, properly so called, he 
possessed not at all in any corner of the world 
It had never yet entered into his modes of ex 
istence. Call to mind when you were a boy of 
seventeen, etwixt two ages hovering like a 
star,” and imagine Lionel’s sensations. He felt 
his cheek burn as if he had been detected in a 
crime I have no dress things,” he said, pit 

eously; “only a change of iy and this, 

glancing at the summer jacket. servant 
was evidently a moet gentleman! n—his 
native sphere that of groom of the chambers 
‘I will mention it to Darrell; and if you 
will favor me with your address in London, | 
will send to telegraph for what you want against 
to-morrow.” 

‘*Many thanks,” answered Li l, recoverit 


“I will 


Dat 


his presence of mind: 
rel myself.” 

* There is the hot v 
I have the honor to 
mands.” ‘The door closed, 
his knapsack—other 
had he mc worn 
Alas! they ha 
of the laundres 


pee a to Mi 
ater, Sir ; 
be placed at your 
and Li 
trowsers, ot! 
at the fair, ar 
then | SCC 
Other shoes—double-soled, { 
walking. Phere no he lp for it, but to ay 
pear at dinner attired as he 
his light px n jacket 
tlo 

man Could vu much—only two 1 
Could the gra Mr ll regard such 


thy 
| not since 
Was 
had beet 
mor 
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ad want ot 1c respect, 


domesti vas i Wa ng to & ‘ m 
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Lionel felt the color mount his brow; but 
Darrell, pressing the distasteful theme no far 
ther, and seemingly forgetting its purport, turned 
his remarks caré lessly toward the weather. “It 
will be fair to-morrow; there is no mist on tl 
hill yonder. Since you have a painter for a 
friend, perhaps you yourself are a draughtsman 
There are some landscape-effects here which 
Fairthorn shall point out to you.” 

“I fear, Mr. Darrell,’ said Lionel, looking 
down, ‘‘ that to-morrow I must leave y« 

‘So soon? Well, I suppose the place must 
be very dull.” 

“Not that—not that; but I have offended 
you, and I would not repeat the ctens I have 
not the ‘ ceremonial’ nec ssary to mark mec as a 
gentleman, either here or at home.’ 

‘So! Bold frankness and ready wit com 
mand ceremonials’ returned Darrell, and for 
the first time his lip wore a smile. ‘La m 
present to you Mr. Fairthorn,” as the door open 
ing showed a shambling, awkward figure, with 
k ose black knee bree« hes and buc kle d Hocs 
The figure made a strange sidelong bow, and 
hurrying in a lateral course, like a crab sudden 
ly alarmed, toward a dim recess protected by a 
long table, sunk behind a curtain-fold, and seem- 
ed to vanish as a crab does amidst the shingles. 

Ty hree minutes yet to dinner, and two before 
the letter-carrier goes,” said the host, glancing 
at his watch. “ Mr. Fairthorn, will write a 
note forme?” There was a mutter from behind 
the curtain. Darrell walked to the place vl 
whispered a few words, returned to the heart 
rang the bell. Another letter for post 
Mills: Mr. Tiiehers is sealing it. You are 
looking at my book-shelves, Lionel. As I un 
derstand that your master spoke highly of you, 


I presume that you are fond of r 
*T think so, but I 


am not sur :nswered 

Lionel, whom his cousin's conciliatory words 
had restored to ease and good-humor. 

“You mean, perhaps, that you like reading, 


if yon may choose your own books.” 

“Or rather if I may choose my own time to 
read them, and that would not be on bright 
summer days.” 

“Without sacrificing bright summer days, one 
finds one has made little progress when the long 
winter nights come.” 

‘ Ve 
books , 


iy 
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] fancy I learned as much i 
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| 
DID SHE POISON HER LOVER? | 

Mapecerse Hasiurox Surri was bern in 
Glascow. Her father is James Smith, an archi- 
tect of considerable prefessional repute, and a man 
of a social position equal to the best in the flourish- 
ing commercial and manufacturing town in which 
he resides. Ile and his family live in the luxuri- 
ous enjoyment ef all that pertains, if not to great 
wealth, at least to the posse sston of a competence 
beyond the average of the prosperous commercial 
citizers of Glasgow. He has his town-house in 
Blythswood Square, the most fashionable quarter 
of the city, and his coantry place on the banks of 
the Clyde. He hasa full complement of servants, 
his gardener and feotman, and those other con- 
tingencies that are supposed to belong to a respect- 
esteblishment, and to indicate the ability to 
spenl a liberal income. 

His family have been in the enjoyment of every 
advantage. No expense hae been spared in their 
education; and the eldest daughter, after a pre- 
liminary echooling in her native city, was sent, as 
is the usual oractice with wealthy Scotch families, 





fashionable London bearding-school, that she 
might acquire the metropolitan graces and soften 
her Scotch accent by a due admixture of the more 
melodious Enlish ry ugue. She returns to her na- 
tive city with all the modern accomplishments 
which serve to set off with additional effect her 
natural charms, for she is possessed of great per- 
eonal attractions. Her slicht form, and short 
though gracefully proportioned stature, and her 
reculir and well-cut features, give her a delicate 
sir of refinement which is rare among her coun- 





trywomen, who are ordinariiv of a coarser mould. 
She has the fresh complexion, the bright eve, and 
vivacious movement of constitutional health and 
vigor blended with the softer graces of a life of 


refined culture. Her father's position gives her 
1 ready admission to society, her own attractive- 
ness soon makes her its favorite, and she receives 
the homage of the attentive gallantry of all the 
ithful beaux of Glasgow She is now acknowl- 

Ll as th if the city, and her ap- 





nades or in its social 


les is always marked with an admiring wel- 








com unl a flattering sensation. She soon ac- 
quires that self-possessed air which belongs to ac- 
k ledved beauty, and, fully censcious of her 
harms, does not fall to display them with all the 
skill of an artful coquetry fo the natural ad- 
vantage of personal beauty she adds, by the most 
perfect taste, all the effect of h 

iple adornment She is not a nice dis- 
crimination in the choice of dress, and never ap- 
pears without that certain air of distinction which 
belongs to those who know how to adapt the con- 
ventional fashions to the natural graces of their 
persons 

hat so charming « person should soon awaken 
among her male acquaintances some warmer senti- 
ment than mere admiration would be naturally 


expected, and such, in fact, was the case. About 
two veare ago, and at the are of nineteen, soon 
! 


ifter she made her first appearance in society, she 


meta voung gentleman of the name of Pierre Emile 


L'Angelier, a native of the isle of Jersey, but a 

ident in Glasgow The two became enamored, 
ind were secretly betrothed rhe parents becom- 
Lng izant of the intima 5 declared themselves 
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opposed to all further relations between the 


mother were positive, 
I character of the young 
man, but upon his comparatively obseure position, 
» being only an under-clerk in a « 
and incapable of supporting their daughter in that 
position to which they thought her entitled to aspi 

fact of the betrothal still, he 
secret to the parents, 
them notwithstanding L’Angelier urgently s 
ited their daughter to inform them. 
fusal, in consequence probably of the peremptory 
expression of dislike to the voung 
of her parents, of whom 
reed to be allowed to declare the fact 


It was, however, in a few 
ecks renewed clandestinely with the understand- 

that when a proper opportunity occurred the 
parents should be informed. 
ver, never occurred, 


was now broken off. 
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ued, and was carried o 


and by stolen interviews for more than two vears. 





A correspondence 


In Seotland as in France, the houses are large 
and divided into various stories or flats, each of 
which is occupied by its own tenants as if it were 
a separate house. Mr. Smith's town residence is 
the first floor of a large and handsome building of 
this kind, fronting on the fashionable Blythswood 
Square, and situated at the corner of a street. 
This arrangement gave great facility for the 
stolen interviews between the lovers, as Miss 
Smith’s room, like all the apartments, was on 
the first floor, and could be easily entered through 
the gate of the area and the door opening on the 
side street. With the occasional bribe of a dress 
or a small sum of money, a servant of the family 
‘ lestine 
meetings between the lover and the dauchter of 
her master, Accordingly, young L’ Angelier would 
watch his opportunity of a Sunday, when the fam- 


was readily induced to connive at the clan 


ily had gone to church, to gain entrance to the 
house, which was easily effected through the aid of 
the servant, As the int macy warmed, however, 
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more frequent interviews were sought for, and 
it became the habitual practice for the young man 
to present himself night after night during the 
week, after the family had gone to bed, and the 
little sister of Miss Smith who siept with her had 


}. fallen asleep, when, on his tapping at the window, 


which was easily touched by a cane from the street, 
the domestic confederate would open the door to 
give him a ready admittance to his beloved. This 
continued for nearly two years, occasionally inter- 
rupted by absence—when, however, frequent letters 
passed through the medium of the same bribed 
servant, who posted the letters written by the 
young lady and received those addressed to cher 
under cover to herself. The warmth of the attach- 
ment and the nature of the relations between the 
lovers may be easily judged of by their correspond- 
ence: 
* Tucaday, two o'clock. 

“My own pariine I cssanp,—I am afraid I may be 

too late to write you this evening, so as all are out I shall 


| do it now, my sweet one. I did not expect the pleasure 


of secing you last evening; of being fondled by you, dear, 
dear Emile. Our cook was ill, and went to bed at ten. 
That was the reason I could not see you; but I trust ere 
long to have a long interview with you, sweet one of my 
soul, my love, my all, my own best beloved. . . . I 
did, my love, so pity you standing in the cold last night, 
but I could not get Janet to sleep, little stupid thing. 
+ « « My own sweet beloved, I can say nothing as to 
our marriage, as it is not certain when they may gu from 
home; when I may is uncertain. My beloved, will we 
require to be married in Edinburgh, or will it do here? 
You know I know nothing of these things, I fear the 
bans in Glasgow, there are so many people know me, If 
I had any other name but Madeleine it might pass, but it 
is not a very common one. But we must manage in some 
way to be united ere we leave town. Much, much love; 
kisses tender; long embraces—kisses, love. I am thy 
own, thy ever fond, thy own dear loving wife—thy 
“Mint L’Anerure” 


This was written in May, 1856. Again in June 
of the same year, she writes to her lover, with no 


| less ardor of expression, the following letter ; 


** Wednesday n orning, fice veloc! 

“My own BELOVED Hivesann,—I trust to Ged you 

got home safe, and were not much the worse of being out. 

| Thank you, my love, for coming so far to see your Mimi 
| It is truly a pleasure to see you, my Emile. If we did 
| wrong last night, it must have been in the excitement of 
| our love. I suppose we onght to have waited till we were 
married. Yes, beloved, I did truly love you with my 
soul. Iwas happy; it was a pleasure to be with you. 
Oh, if we could have remained never more to have part- 
ed! ... . Beloved, we shall wait till you are quite ready. 

I shall sce and speak to Jack on Sunday, I shall consider 
about telling mamma. But I don't see any hope from her. 

I know her mind. You, of course. can not jadge of my pa- 
rents; you know them not. I did not know, or I should 
not have done it, that I caused you to pay extra postage 
for my stepid, cold letters; it shall not occur again. 
Darling Emile, did I eeem cold to you lat night? Dar- 
ling, I love you—you, my own Emile. I love you with 

| my heart and soul. Am I not your wife? Yes, I am, 
| And you may rest assured, after what has passed, I can 
rot be the wife of any other but dear, dear Emile. No; 
now itwouldbeasin, . . I felt a good deal of pain 
last night. I shall always remember last night. I dread 
next winter. Only fancy, beloved, us both in the same 

| town, and unable to write to each other; it breaks my 
| heart to think of it. Why, beloved, are we so unfortu- 
|} nate? . . . Ishallalways remember lastnight. Will 
| we not often talk of our evening meetings after we are 
married ? Why do you say in your letter, ‘If we are not 
married * Lyrould not recret knowing you. Beloved, 


have you a ddubt that we shall be married some day? I 
shall write dear Mary soon, What would she say if she 
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knew we were so intimate? She would lose all her good 
opinion of us both, would she not ?" 





Again in the same month : 
“ Friday night. 

“RELOVED, PEARLY BELVVED Hivepanp, SWEET 
Exrur,—How I long to call you mine, never more to 
leave you! What must occur ere that takes place, God 
only knows. I often fear some cloud may yet fall on our 
path, and mar our happiness for a long time. I shall 
never cause you unhappiness again. No, I was unkind, 
cruel, unloving, bat I shall never be repented. No, I am 
now a wife, a wife in every sense of the word, and it is 
my duty to conduct myself as such. Yes, I shall behave 
now more to your mind. I am no longer a child. 
If you only saw me now—(I am all alone in my little bed- 
room)—you would never mentjon your home as being 
humble. I have a small room on the ground floor—very 
small—so don't fancy I could not put up in small rooms, 
and with humble fare. But if you think it would do you 
gooc—a tour—go by all means for six months or so. I 
trust you will take great care of yourself, and not forget 
your Mimi. Oh, how I love that name of Mimi! You 
shall always call me by that name; and, dearest Emile, 
if ever we should have a daughter, I should like you to 
allow me to call her Mimi, for her father's sake. ° 
As you ask me, I shall burn your last letter. It was my 
cold which prevented me going to Arrochar. . . . I 
was iil the beginning of this week, so if I should have the 
happiness to see you on Tuesday night I shall be quite 
well. I think I feel better this week. I can not eat; I 
have not taken any breakfast for about two months, not 
even a cup of tea—nothing till I get luncheon at one 
o'clock. I don’t sleep much. I wonder, and so does M., 
that my looks are not changed, but I look well asif I ate 
ana slept well. I don't think I am any stouter, but you 
can judge when you next see me—but I must go to bed, 
as I feel cold, so goo’-night. Would to God it were to be 
by your side; I would feel well and happy then. 

» “Mint L’Aneriiee.” 

Now occurs an incident to complicate the history 
of and disturb the relationship between the lovers. 
A Mr. Minnoch, a merchant of Glasgow, and a 
partner in a wealthy commercial house, had been 
for many years a friend of the family of Mr. Smith, 
and in the frequent habit of visiting them. He 
became enamored of Miss Madeleine, proposed, 
and was accepted on the 28th of January of this 
year. Their marriage was, accordingly, with the 
consent of the parents, fixed for the 1#th of June 
last. The attentions of this gentleman became 
generally known, and naturally excited the jeal- 
ousy of L’Angelier. This will gxplain the allu- 
sions in the following letters, dated December 5 
and 19, 1856, about a month previous to the en- 
gagement with Minnoch, but probably not before 
his intentions were made evident by his courtship: 





I wept for hours after I received your letter, 
and this day I have been sad—yes, very sad. My Emile, 
I love you, and you only. I have tried to assure you 
no other one has a plare in my heart. It was Minnoch 
that was at the concert with me. You see I would not 
hide that from you. Emile, he is papa's friend, and 
1 know he will have him at the house; but need you 
mind that when I have told you I have no regard for 
him? It is only you, my Emile, that I love. You 
should not mind public report. You know I am your 
wife, and'that we shall shortly be united; so it matters 
not. I promised you I should be seen as little in public 
with him as I could. I have avoided him at all times. 
But I could not on Wednesday night; so, sweet love, be 
reasonable.” — Dee. 18%. 

“MY PELOVEDR, MY PARLING,—Do you for a second 
think I could feel happy this evening, knowing you were 
in low spirits, and that I am the cause? Oh, why was I 
ever born to annoy you, best and dearest of men? Do 
you not wish—oh, yes! full well I know you often wish 
you had never known me. I thought I was doing all I 
could to please you. But no. When shall I ever be 
what you wish me to be? Never! never! Emile, will 
you never trust me—she who is to be your wife? You 
will not believe me. You say you heard I took M. to the 
concert against his inclination, and forced him to go. I 
told you the right way when I wrote. But from your 
statement in your letter of to-night, you did not believe 
my word. Emile, I would not have done this to you. 
Even now I would write and tell you I would believe. 
I would not believe every idle report. No! I would not. 
1 would, my beloved Emile, believe my husband's word 
before any other. But you always listen to reports about 
me if they are bad.” —Dee. 19, 1856. 
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The engagement having been made with Min- 
noch, Miss Smith writes as follows, a few days aft- 
er, to her former lover: 

“You may be astonished at this sudden change, but 
for some time back you must have noticed a coolness in 
my notes. My love for you has ceased, and that is w hy 
Iwas cool, I did once love you truly and fondly, but 
for some time back I have lost much of that love. There 
is no other reason for my conduct, and I think it but 
fair to let you know this. I might have gone on, and 
become your wife, but I could not have loved you as ! 
ought. My conduct you will condemn, but I did at one 
time love you with heart and soul. It has cost me much 
to tell you thie—sleepless nights—but it was necessary 
you should knew. If you remain in Glasgow, or go 
away, I hope you may succeed in all your endeavors. I 
know you will never injure the character of one you so 
fondly loved. No, Emile, I know you have honor, and 
are a gentleman. What has passed you will not men- 
tion. I know when I ask you that you will comply.— 
Adieu.” 


L’Angelier becomes indignant, and threatens to 
expose the young lady to her father by showing 
him the letters that he had received from her, and 
which, as we have seen, reveal fully the nature of 
the relationship between them. This unmanly 
threat drives the poor girl almost to madness, and 
she supplicates her former lover, with an intensity 
of eritreaty and an agony of fear, which find vent 
in a burst of emotion that is the very eloquence of 
despair : 

“ Tuesday evening, tivelve o'clock. 

“ Eutie,—I have this night received your note. Oh, 
it is kind of you to write to me. Emile, no one con 
know the intense agony of mind I have suffered last 
night and to-day. Emile, my father’s wrath would kill 
me—you little know his temper. Emile, for the love 
you once had for me, do not denounce me to my P. 
Emile, if he should read my letters to you, he will put 
me from him—he will hate me as a guilty wretch. I 
toved you and wrote you in my first ardent love—it was 
with my deepest love I loved you. It was for your love 
1adored you. I put on paper wha: I should not. I was 
free because I loved you with my heart. If he or any 
other one saw those fond letters to you, what would not 
be said of me? On my bended knees I write to you, and” 
ask you, as you hope for mercy at the judgment day, do 
not inform on me—do not make me a public shame. 
Emile, my love has been one of bitter disappointment. 





You, and only you, can make the rest of my life peace- 


ful. 
shall carry to my grave. I have deceived the beet of 
men. You may forgive me, but God never will, For 


God's love forgive me, and betray me not. For the love 
you once had to me do not bring down my father's wrath 
on me. It will kill my mother (who is not well). It will 
forever cause me bitter unhappiness. I am humble be- 
fore you, and crave your mercy. You can give me for- 
giveness, and you-—oh, you only—can make me happy 
for the rest of my life. I would not ask you to love me, 
or ever make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. I 
have deceived and told you toc many falsehoods for you 
ever to respect me. But, oh! will you not keep my se 


eret from the world? Ob! you will not, for Christ's 
sake, denounce me, I shall be undone. I shall bh 
ined. Who would trust me?’ Shame will be my lot 


Despise me, hate me, but make me not the public sear 

dal. Forget me forever. Blot out all remembrance of 
me. .... I have used you ill I did love you, and it was 
my soul's ambition to be your wife. I asked you to tell 
me my faults. You did so, and it made me cool toward 
you gradually. When you have found fault with me I 
have cooled. It was not love for another, for there is no 
one I love. My love has all been given to you. My 
heart is empty—cold. I am unloved; I am despised. I 
told you I had ceased to love you—it was true. I did not 
love as I did; bat ob! till within the time of our e " 
to town I loved you fondly. 1 longed to be y 








ur wife. I 


had fixed February. I longed for it. The time I conld 
not leave my father's house. I grew discontented; then 
I ceased to love you. Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true 
statement, Now you can know my state of mind. Em 


ile, I have suffered much for you. I lost much of my 
father’s confidence since that Septemver; and my moth 
er has never been the rame to me No, she has 
given me the same kind look. For the sake of my mot)! 
er—her who gave me life—spare me from shame 
Emile, you will, in God's name, hear my prayer? 
God to fergive me. 


never 


Oh, 
I ask 
I have prayed that he might put in 
your heart to spare me from shame, 
I live can I be happy. No, no, 1 shall always have the 
thonght I deceived you. I am guilty; it will be a pun- 
ishment I shall bear till the day of my death. I am 
humbled thus to crave your pardon, but I dare not 
While I have breath I shall ever think of you as my best 
friend, if you will only keep this between ourselves. I 
blush to ask you. Yet, Emile, will you not grant this 
my last favor—if you will never reveal what has passed 


Never, never, while 





Oh, for God's sake, for the love of Ileaven, hea Fi I 
gow mad. I have been ill—very ill—all day. I ha 
had what has given me a falso spirit. I had r 

what I should not have taken, but my brain is on fir 

1 feel as if death would indeed be sweet D> ence 1 
not. Emile, Emile, think of our once happy days. Pa 
don me if you can, Pray for me as the most wretched, 
guilty, miserable creature on the earth. I could stand 
any thing but my father’s hot displeasure. bkmile, you 
will not cause my death. If he is to get your letters I 
can not see him any more; and my poor mother, I will 
never more kiss her. It would be a shame to t 1 all 
Emile, will you not spare me this? Hate me, des 


me, but do not expose me. 
too ill to-night.” 


l can not write mor I om 


Vain, however, are her entreaties, and useless 
the eloquence of her despair. L’Angelier still 
holds to his privileges as an accepted lover, and i 
resolved not to be ousted by the new-comer. With- 


held by his affection, and hoping yet for a return 
of love from his betrothed, he does not, it is true, 


expose her, Put he pertinaciously clings to the let- 
ters, which are demanded of him and holds them 
as a security to his hopes. The young ledy now 


urges him to leave Glasgow, and recommends a 


long journey to his native isle of Jersey, evident- 
ly with the view that he may be absent at the time 
fixed for her wedding with Minnoch, and be wna- 
ble to interfere with its consummation. Lle is deaf 
again to this proposition and remains in Scotland 
Miss Smith now visits the Bridge of All -a fa- 


mous Scotch place of summer resort not far from 
Stirling, and on the ordinary route so much fre- 
quented by tourists in going to the Trosachs, Loch 
hatrine, and Loch Lomond. While here L’Ange- 
lier writes to her and expresses his determination to 
visit her, with the view of discovering from hereclf 
and by his own observations how far his suspicions 
of her reported engagement with Minnoch, who wa 
also at the Bridge of Allan or in its neighborhood, 
may be correct. She writes, in answer, lovingly, 
and strives to dissuade him, on the score of the dis- 
comfort and dullness of the place, from his threat- 
ened visit. He, however, goes, but finds that Mi 
Smith has returned to Glasgow, whene 
the following note to him: 





she writes 


“Why, my beloved, did you not come to me? Oh 
my beloved, are you il’ Come to me, Sweet one, I 
waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shail 
wait again to-morrow night—same hour and arra 
ment. Oh, come, sweet love, my own dear love of a 


sweet-heart, Come, beloved, and clasp me to your heart; 
come, and we shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adic 
with tender embraces. Ever believe me to be yor 

ever dear, fond ee 


u, 


Mimi 

This was sent from Glasgow on Saturday, March 
21, and received by L’Angelier at the Bridge of 
Allan on the Sunday morning after. 

On the day L’Angelier (Sunday) received the 
note from Miss Smith he returned to Glasgow, 
reaching his lodgings about 8 o'clock in the even- 
ing, and was observed by the landlady with whom 
he resided to be looking remarkably well. At 9 
o'clock at night he sallied out and made several 
visits to the houses of some of his friends, and was 
seen at about half past 9 o'clock going in the direc- 
tion of, though at a considerable distance from, Mr. 
Smith's house, in Blythswood Square. There 
no evidence of his having called there, however 
Miss Smith, in fact, positively declares that he did 
not. During his return, late at night, to his lodg- 
ings, he was attacked on the road with a severe 
illness, which exhibited itself in excessive pain of 
the stomach. He however succeeded in getting 
home without aid, at half past four o'clock the 
next morning, when upon the bell of the house ring- 
ing with great violence, his landlady hurried to 
the door and found him in excessive agony of suf- 
fering. She asked him if he had taken any thing 
to disagree with his stomach, which seemed to be 
the chief seat of pain. He said in answer that he 
had not. He continued to get worse, with severe 
vomiting and purging. His state finally becom- 
ing very alarming, the landlady was induced to 
send for a physician, who came and prescribed but 
in vain, for after lingering a few hours L’ Angelier 
finally died quietly on the morning of Monday. It 
may be stated that the deceased had had severa! 
attacks previously of apparently the same disegse, 


is 





My own Conscience will be a punishment that I | from which he had recovered. 
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The medical attend- 
ant was startled at the suddenness of the death, 
and confessed himself unable to account for it. It 
was therefore determined that an examination of 
the body should be made, and accordingly an ordi- 
nary post-mortem examination took place. rhe 
physicians reported that death might have arisen 
from poison or from internal congestion arising 
from exposure to cold or fatigue. 
tLen interred, 

A few days subsequently, on the examination 
of the effects of the deceased, 
found which indicated a close intimacy with Miss 
Smith. Among them was one taken from L’An- 
gelier’s waistcoat pocket, which made it appear 
probal le that he had spent the latter part of the 
night of his illness with that young lady. Upon 
the disinterment of his body aud a full chemical 
made, it was proved that the de- 


The body was 


certain letters were 


investigation 
ceased had taken a very large quantity of arsenic, 
which was found in the stomach and other organs, 
Hence a suspicion was engendered that he had been 
maliciously poisoned. Diligent inquiry having 
been made of the various druggists of the city, it 
was discovered that Miss Smith had, several 
occasions, purchased large quantities of arsenic, 
but always openly and in company with a female 
friend. When asked what she intended to do with 
it, she unhesitatingly answered, that it was for the 
purpose of killing rats, and agreed readily, 
cordance with the English law, to sign the register 
stating the fact of the purchase. 
ordered the poison to be put down to the account 
of her father, who was in the habit of dealing with 
the druggists from whom she had bought it. These 
purchases, together with the discovery of her let- 
ters among the effects of L’Angelier, cast such a 
suspicion upon Miss Madeleine Smith that she was 
arrested and held for trial on charge of murder, 
Three months subsequently to the arrest the trial 
ed, in Edinburgh, and the interest which 
it created and the bearing of the prisoner in the 


on 


She, moreover, 


coTmninen< 


terrible position in which she was placed, may be 
gathered from this graphic description by an cye- 
witnes 


‘The personal appearance of Miss Smith, the central 
figure in this remarkable case, is the point on which the 
most attraction seems to be fixed in the court by the 


spectat with which it is thronged, and which is most 











talked of among the less-privileged outeide world Ea- 
ger crowds gather in the early morning at the jail, and 
in Parliament Square, to catch a glimpse of the prisoner 
aa the is taken to the court In the evenings the 
gather in the streets to see the cab in which she is borne 
back from the court-room to the prison. Every day ee 
hundreds at the door of the court, whe would willingly 
expend guineas in obtaining a look at the young lady 
il reds are daily passed in for a few minutes by official 
friends to get a glimy at the prisoner, and may be seca 
departing with tl sir of satisfied curiosity upon their 
anxious countenances, Others who are privileged to eit 
in the court t ugh the whole day may be seen survey- 
ing the slight figure at the deck with eyes that never 
weary of gazing upon it, from the opening of the Dict 
till its close; while the newspapers, in the second, and 
third, and fourth editions with which the town is hourly 
ce d, stop the press to tell how she looked at a par 
hour: how she was seen to blish at a certain 
poi in the evidence; and how, for breakfast, she had 
coffee, 1 la mutton chop, which she ate with great 
.ppes rtiness, In the midst of all this exciteme 
pas r in h the eager crowd from and to prison, seat 
ed at the bar with hundreds of eyes fixed steadily upon 
her, Madeleine Smith is the only unmoved, cool pers: 
age to be seen From the first moment to the last she< 
has preserved that undaunted, defiant attitude of perfvet 


repose which has sfrack every spectator with astonish 
ment Bhe passes from the cab to the court-room, or, 
rather, to the cell beneath the dock, with the air of a 
belle entering tl ball-room She ascends the narrow 
stair-case leading into the dock with a cool, jaunty air 
an unvailed countenance, the same perpetual smile—or 


smirk, rather 


it lacks all the elenfents of a genuine 





mile—the same healthy glow of color, and the same 
confident ease, The female turnkey at her side looked 
much more of the prieoner, for, while ehe is still, and 














scarcely ever lifts her eyes, Miss Smith never ceases sur 
veying all that goes on around he watching every word 
of every witness, returning ev stare with compound 
interest, glancing every second sainute at the down-turned 
eyes in the side-galleries. and even turning right round 
upon the reporters immed behind her, to sec how 
they ¢ ug ot ak which is carrying 
her 1 and deeds into every Dritish home, When 
judges and jurymen retire for lunch she refuses even 
much as a small packet of sandwiches, Others may l« 
thirsty amidst the hot excitement, but when the female 
ttendant offers her a glass of water she will not have ft. 
There she sits, refusing meat and drink or a moment's 





retirement in ber cell, with a smeHing-bottle in ber dain- 
ty little hand, which she never uses—a splendid specimen 
of physical powe 
of ter 


to j 


r, and of such endurance as only a will 
When she is called up 
ad, she says, in a clear, sweet treble—no trace of 
huskiness or emotion perceptible in the voice, no trem- 
bling Not guilty." The Dean of Fac 
ulty, her leading counsel, bids her good-morning, or says 


ible strength could attain. 


on her tongue, * 


a word to her when the proceedings close for the day, and 
heerily that you listen to hear her langh. 


Whoever speaks, counsel or witness, must be sensible of 


he smiles so ¢ 


the fixed, penetrating glance of her large, dark eye. 
lier head is perpetually turning from the gentlemen of 
the long robe to the responsive witness-box, as the ques- 
tions are put and answered. She has a well-cultivated 
taste—that is evident. She is elegant without show. A 
rich, brown silk gown, with a large brooch, low set in 


the breast; a white straw bonnet simply trimmed with 
white ribbon; a white cambric handkerchief and a bottle 
of smelling salts in her kid-gloved hand. Her hair, of 
whieh she has a rich profusion, is quietly arranged in 
the fashion prevalent before the Eugenie style, although 
the smaliness of the bonnet, which is of the most fash- 
ionable take, neceasitaies the leading ef two ebony 
braids across the crown of her bead. Miss Smith is 
about five feet two inches in height. She has an elegant 
figure, and can neither be called stout nor dim. She 
looks older than her years, which are twenty-one, Her 
eyes are deep-set, large, and some think beautiful; bat 
they certainly do not look prepossessing. Her brow is 
of the ordinary size, and the face inclines to the oval. 
Her nose is prominent, but is too long to be taken as a 
type for the Roman, and too irregular to remind one of 
Creeoe. Her complexion, in spite of prison-life, is clear 
and fresh. The scene in the court-room is such as the 
High ourt of Judiciary bas never presented before in 
the pr@sent century. The whole ef the faculty of advo- 
cates would seem to be there, filling more than their own 
gallery ; a goodly array of writers to the signet appear in 
their gowns; upward of a score of reporters for the press 
ply their busy pencils; the western side-gallery abounds 
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in murtached scions of the aristocracy; ministers of the 


erials for discourses 
in abundance. 


Gospel are there gathering mat 
civic 


; and 
A few women, *¥ho 
Jed ladies, are mingled in the throng 


dignitaries are 


expect te be e: 





ng the clergy were noticed Principal Lee, William 
ford, the celebrated Independent preacher, Dr. An 
drew Thomson, Professor Harper, and Mr. Hibbs, an 


Episcopalian minister 


The trial lasted for nine days, during which 
there was a th rough sifting of evidence both for 


the prosecution and defense. The chief points 
against the prisoner were the supposed motive of 
desiring to wet rid, to the advaat ge of a more fa. 
vored suitor f one who had her character in his 
power, and might dofeat her purpose; the fact of 


her having purchased large quantities ef arsenic, 
of which her professed 
she finally @eclared j 

rats, as, for de 


druggists), was not proba 


ee, 28 & cosmetic (for this 
her object, and not to kill 
hi *"'s aake, she had stated to th 
ble, and said to! e, by tl 

for the prosecution, une xamph | 


‘8 ArBeHiK 


medical evidence 
and impractical) is 
plic ‘i to the skin : 
of the dex eased hav ings rece ived an occas nal cup 
of coeoa during his interviews with Miss Smith 

and the letter which was found on the person of 
L’ Angelier, which was supposed to prove that he 
had her on the night of his fatal illness, 
which had supervened upon a state of good health 


orrosive when ay 
the acknowledged circumstance 


Visited 





just previous to the visit. 

The defense strove to~show, by 
stated that the dec« had threatened suicide. 
that L'Angelier had poisoned himself from jeal- 
ousy. In regard to the 
by the prisoner, it was shown, by medical 
testimony rebutting that of the ' that 
it might be innocently employed for that purpose 


witnesses who 


use of arsenic, on @ con- 
metic, 


prosecution 


The defense alo placed great stress upon the open 
d purchase of the poleon, and ark- 


whether there was any proof of 


and acknowledge 
ed, triumphantly 


the supposed interview between th prisoner and 


the deceased on the fatal night The inmates of 
the house testified to the presence of the prisoner 
on that night at family prayers, and all declared 


including Miss Smith's voungest sister, who slept 


with her—that no noise was heard, or the least iw 
dication given of the entran f ans person into 
the house. The watchman, moreover, who was 


familiar with the person of L’Angeclier, and w hos 
beat included 
wore that he« 


regard to th 


the house in Blwthewood Square, 


saw nothing of the 


In 
motive alleged by the prosecution for 


deceased 


the murder, it was held bw the defense that it was 
absurd, as the death of the deceased, as was proved 
by the result, would o ly secure the exposure of 
the correspondence and the intimate relationship it 


indicated, 
Afier a full hearing of the case, abl 
quently 


and elo 
both sides. bw 


Lord-Justice 


irgued on pre 
Clerk 


by arsenic was al- 


ecution a 


well as defense, the 





proces 


to sum up He said poisoning 


most always a secret crime, and was generally to 
be proved by circumstantial evidence; 


dence, 


that evi 
however, must be complete 
the 


and 
of 
they 


distinct, 


pe 


tery 


; 
and 


of 
must not supply any 
by suspicion or presumption 
They be satisfied that 
purpose and the o sortaumitys 
fied th 

a strong 
of th 


could by just, satisf 
, 


satisfactory, must exclude seitdlity 


innocence or unex plained and 


lefect in the prosec utors cart 
wrainst the accared, 
the 


they 


must had the 


accused 


PI must satis 


parties met that night 
susp 


might fav 


Phe might have 
cion they did so, or the probabilities 
cue 


¢ that view: but unless they 


actory, and inevitable inference 
conclude that they did meet, a link remained want- 
ing in the case, and the catastrophe and its alleged 
were not The numerous 
theories for the defense mizht not be of much value, 


but their failure could in no w ay 


caus found together 
strengthen the 
ease for the prosecution, which must be of itself 
complete and conclusive 
their He, i 


pressed on the jury the 


and carry conviction to 


minds n conclusion earnestly im- 
importance of their fully 
considering all they had heard, and said that the 


now oniy 


cast swaited their verdict, Unless they 
thought that clear conviction was brought to their 
minds it would be their duty to acquit her, They 
were not to proceed upon suspicion, or even strong 
suspicion, but tl must Le strong conyjction in 


their minds; and if there was any reasonable doubt, 
it was their duty to give the prisoner the Lenetit 
of that doult ; but if they came to that clear con- 
clusion of her quilt they were 
le for the 


not to allow any 
defense to deter them from 
doing their dat The learned Judge, having re- 
minded the jury of the oath they had taken, con- 
cluded by bese an All-wine All 
Providene« di t them to a right verdict 


During summing up the appearance 


iv 
suggestion m 


hing and cing 

te 
the of the 
prisoner was very much as it was at the commence- 
ment of the trial Ther 
shade of s in her expression, but no trace of 
that anxiety and deep mental suffering to be ex- 
pected in a woman charged with such a dreadful 
crime, and with her life in each inmainent danger 

The jury now retired to their room. The ap- 
pearance of the court at this particular moment it 
is impossible to describe, many cf the spectators 
being moved to tears by the impressive and earnest 
address of the learned Judge. In Scotland, when 
a jury have agreed upon their verdict a small bell 
is rung. Upon this signal heing given the most 
breathless silence prevailed, and in a short time 
afterward the jury reappeared in const, when the 
clerk of the court, addressing the jury. said : 

*Wentlemen, have you agreed to your verdiet ?” 

The foreman, in a firm tone: “ We have.” 

The clerk of the court: ' How say you, gentle- 
men; do you find the prisoner guilty or not 
guiliy ?” 

The foreman: “We find the prisoner ‘ Not 
Guilty’ on the first count, and ‘ Not Proven’* on 
the second and third."’ 


was, however, a slight 
sdnes 


* “Not proven” ie a verdict peculiar to Seotech law, 
and is understood to be a compromise between guilty and 
not guilty, When the evidence ie nelther sufficient to 
conviet nor to prove the innocence of the prisoner, the 
verdict of ** Not proven” ts rendered, which, while it gives 
immunity from punishment, eeems to leave e stain upon 
character, 























LO 
j rst ' I t 1 atte npt f 
xh or 2 Fer d the se d and 
| nts to npt on the 22d or 
il periods the de- 
been ill—and the 
‘ 
t of use fol- 
" verdi During 
he return of the jury 
t! ‘ ir rdict, the pris 
, t the least emotion, but on its de- 
l ich a pear 1 to 
re f | xcitement ] luced 
r hen tl became known 
t t Mr. S had led up all 
1 sold | i y in Scotl vith 
i of try f e! This 
ly é mati » the 
t Un 1s to | tl 
l " t! M 
\ t tl ( iat 
trial ‘ : ' 
father ied 
| 
| 
10" rO MAKE 3 Ss PICTURES 
| will t th 
I ‘ 
th is 
I lt ret the 
{ ll of 
to t leave 
i i t ’ to 1 u 
t t le of t heated 
1 t L ex try road, 
u | le t wi pass | 
I i I I } sur 
N I I ind | prom- 
f l reward vou 
r wall f tl whispering | 
f f 1 from your 
{ thm vod-re The | 
- | 
ar , in s] l 3 
t lately | 1] d 
. % Ww I hay- | 
he meadow be- | 
i] f ful th , one | 
t « be careful 
iat } f bark! See | 
‘ I i make In a} 
t i nN ered tur- | 
1¢t s, form Nature's 
I W hat an agree- 
tion it t tl igh 
leaves! Iw I ul f us 
) f I delicate s i- 
‘ Il i t lar enough 
} . here is gray moss 
it ral; t ‘ ich kind—dried 
r wl ind black. Take | 
: lit ied sti st knocked away 
¢ ‘ i see it is the minia- | 
ofat i ancl l'rees with- | 
t | I ad but Na- 
( fl road in among | 
1 There seem to be two | 
! t other is rough. 
" Look closely, and | 
r lo ll a tl 
it l } st mil ion 
t i-moss when 
i n I I k your per 
] i ] of th then 
rs - und ex- 
1) of tl 
Ilo lippery 
! I t } | ! Thi 
' tr l 
We will ce 
ym excel. 
| . le 
t $ i 
brow! \ 
f ' il I 
" und « - 
rt i ul l 
I thi ve ‘ in r isket 
la i A] f ter 1 n 
, it im j i when we 1 h tl 
will | ld 1 it 
rr i fa lal { » oil 
Tr} it I l, butr mber 
8 if l in you 
i VV ll ai prepare th 
lf » at the table and ob- 
I ‘ ! g or l-hoard, and 
\ , al l white I 
It is well to rep- 
7 i | concentrating 
e} ‘ ipon the hori- 
hb; i I lue, with a 
few rite l wl \ t! corn- 
wk in water to ma ibd nd pl it 
lengthwise upon t ur i] ing th lure 
i t the edwe of t | mucilave to mak 
it adhber Here is af for lake, harbor, 
rriver. We will call this t a, all ky 
ind water to mect with hit op land. 
I make a foreground thu Select some of those 
<. dry leaves, and fast them to th ird be- 
w the water, all along bottom and up th 
l o4 far as the corn-hu reaches, allowing the 
dives to protrude into the sea as irregular- 
j } Adhere sor of these darkest moss- 
he | leaving h spaces between as 
vish for road or bare ground, You must use 
eur arti udgment regards shade, turning 
t rkest sides, where, if you were painting, you 
1 shade your pict 
(juite by accident y« now find a promontory 
near by, formed by the pointed end of a leaf, which 
was surely made to port a tree, Therefore 


TARPER'S 





erect your little branched fully 
gluing the inside to the picture of tl 

moss apart, and you see that, separated, it becomes 
little bushes and even weeds to plant about on the 




















promontory and around the roots of the tr 
ny awkwardn there m . Now is the tim 
to use the exquisite bits of folia that we peeled 
from the smooth pine-tr parate ¢ h tl 
branch and join them to th of the tree—let | 
them droop and hang over the water As the foli- | 
a advances, you begin t ee the sky between 
the rich branches. It wil ! a fine elm 
The opposite side 1 I t ti hat 
gray leaf has taken the appearar fa bluff. Now 
is the time for our cast] lip it down bel 1, only 
all ing the turrets and part of tl n 
Phere is tl } thr ! istle windows 
t effect is extremely ¢ l If we trat 
: f thi ree m hall fix h 
ti { if i t holly i"! set ! I t 
t rocky blut dal ‘ of the « I 
N us ! ( | ist " ] « a 
ay be im] l 1 for d tr ora 
f | bit of | for tant hill r about in 
| f or ral me Ilere is a 
little s} t looks 1 t i f i th 
foreground to t wate | 1 rail-fence on each 
A land will k vell t! star 
Now we | I | t h over this, so 
it i re " l pe, tl h rich in col- 
I 
fect; | ive the inv r of tl 
prod apl lj f t nery, with 
hill and le, for nd 1 yttag i barn, 
I 1 and animals, | ls of | nd cart-wheels, 
v Is and boats, at In fac hi vy thi In na- 
ture, with only a much la r and finer variety 
tha have collected I know of no fancy-work 
sutiful | 
A few touches now of black crayon to deepen | 
shadows in the hollows and crevices, and our pic- | 


will do. from the wall that horrid like- 


Take 








of General Whatsyot ume; the oval frame 

is too pr for his ugly phiz—turn him out, and 
lay the glass over the landscape, cutting the card- | 
board in sl Now for tl frame! Hang it uy 
It ucee I wish every body ceuld see it 

V 

I really think it better than oil-painting, becau 
tl the real colors of Nature, which painting 
only imitates, and it is literally ‘* all out doors. 

‘ ; | 

THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. | 
} of the te, 
lle talked i 


























and ) 
1 of 
soutien, 
White a . | 
as by th ie | 
were the source of all r, it \ g them a great 
injustice to suppose they would abuse it to their own prej- } 
White, feeling ird pressed 1 
tl ssary to say , interrupted the 
cl by exclaimi 
, Sir, the people ought to be jealous of their | 
rt if any lawyer will beat me out of that I will | 
ve him ten quineas 
lie was very proud of his reply, and t ed t | 
Washburn, who was the delegate fr t nof 
a u friend to the ratification of the Constitu- 
t 
to them we 
W dryl u fired well 
I any 
1 humane I in our 
h the f ruel o K : 
s : lly to afy 4 mate and burn t ¢ 
I ra, and th beat the ¢ sf t eak nd « , 
chick nd tell James to n ts l 
poke the fire and then, Ka e a 3 
s l yesterda while I 6 
t s, and sh the spice ; y! ash 
t range-peel a he lemons, 
as I |. 
-_ 
Ilis ¥ 1 the Prir cw 
t n (re T cat Pp | } ’ 
I ftl i | 
‘ b Our D 
l N 
I ‘ if y 
( 1. un- 
I " i l hie t business t 
mell | 
- 
ha 1 !" cried a 
! ry t } s pa 
sj I'm ver j in + 4) 
la pick ‘ I ‘ 
! but have lt t f lire ng 
I 
I al 1 th y un, with some 
Ay, It I ‘ t ing ¥ 
I bill of 
‘ « { rhe 
} t I dropped 
wa 
-_ 
M I 
M ‘ i 
l fall t t 
Occurred s modest ! 
_ 
I it bought 
t! ‘ ( M € 
' 1 ef be copper had 
! , ) 
rhe lal f mir in wel 
- 
Padds ida your cars 
cropp they are 
And ! ied I to be jengthened— 
they are t&« he i a) 
~ 
The Rev. Mr. H i age when 
h radu dat e, ha 1ined to years 
wer 1, but completed his th nin nd entered 
pon his fortieth On the n bef Commencement 
he appeared at an I bit it h pronounced a 
ve fami and cer very appropriate oration, 
commencing 
* You'd scarce expect one of m 
To speak in public on the sta 
a 
A supe in a Western theatre, having béen inducted 


into the part of the Ghost in Hamict “for one night 
only,” performed his part so » diy that he was hissed 
off The manager came forward, bowed efully, put 


his hand on his heart, announced that ** Smith had agreed 
to give up the ghost,” bowed again, retired, and all was 
peace once more, 


WEEKLY. 















































ODE TO THE PRINCESS ROYAL, | 
Danght fi land, just about to wed 
The Pruseian y s on your head! 
wt your Ma 1 80 fast away 
Was married, just the other 
I | wi rt a space, 
llave ’ her daughter's cas¢ 
live to see it, 
mit 
roar, 
rrah! 
sing, G Grandmamma! 
, ¢ appy 
e a good prove d wife! 
0 D ived age ar 1 gentleman named 
Lewe, Vv \ very ricl d indulged himself in 
t ng but « ' 6. He died, and some one 
w e the f wi epitaph 
Hlere lies the e1 and nm John Lowe 
wi moked til injured nee-healthy liver; 

But he ma 5 his mourning friend Ay, 
For! t lamoke without charge forever." 
= 
A 1, having tended a soire | 
re ked n re i how she ¢ 
th f ‘ Iam full of happiness I 

couldn't t ier unl I could gre - 
= 
W is e bet ‘ i er la 
| " Y One d ! 1, the er as | s | 
a ! | 
eal | 
Vv Jack J t 1 polished 
bed-ma I lof his I ie 
( ! snd Colloundedly ara, 
t ider a mista | 
<< | 
\ w , 1 poet who d thatal 
ft Wa ‘ g in womar Inde | 
weft fu in } i 
subject, a ‘ f her « r chars Hlow 
r i | f i srud l lot 
t il e ir 
I < In l 
i I 4 talk in that 1 
chat z lady! I 
h uc a. he fret 
weary husband! 
= 
The man that h \ 
as oblig it to a mp 
] + were KC } his t ts His case is a 
sad n 
-_ 
No 1 ke 3 f wl y 1 . an 
ol ashi l¢ " ay tv go te 1-t 
dandy, who ha han I Wi asked 
J ut Lecause th see your ears 
_ 
A char M Iient t of ** Love after Mar- 
la d t law t If a mar v 
€ h frightin 3 horse, he is handsome en it 
mar . 
es 
A traveler in Af e¢ he met one Kin ho 
had elevs portly wives, all of whom were weighed 
1 thi t ‘ aty rn 11 va i 
alled f the house 1 until the time of the 
next w hing 
= 
A bo at it exa ation im an FI lish school 
was asked wh iA I il 
di says a British ed “if he didn't el 
kee Doodle!" 
< tration 
f the press 
but the dog 
It is a que whether being called “‘a son 
should not rather be taken as a compliment tl 
of abuse, as it well known that no gunis good f{ 
thing unless it descends in a straight line from a 
stock 
= 
ballad, translated by the venerseble 
1 e al il Fejee language, shows 
ft I was acquainted with Fejee 





at he was not 


over-scrupulous about 


























m 
EIN GLASS LAGER 
Strong peest me ager, 
Nix ¢ tr r pe 
I likes du petter as goot, 
Petter as good can pe 
wi I drinks mein lager 
Hlim feel strong much more! 
Put, 1 ! I like him 
r : pefore ! 
<— . 
The Re Hami Paul, a Se h clergyman, is said to 
be revive f Ix Sw wit in the choice 
ftexts. For 1 é of Ayr, where 
he was und t 1 th the sex, 
we | ached hi ] m th 
And they fell I sed lis 
ther tim en preacl 
i k ' 
\ i | Lt i t 
i ‘ I proy lt A ww 
’ echi \ Ly at tis took 
f l n r ) named Lydia 
ard I 1 opene attend 
ed 1 \ ‘ ken of Pau 
-_ 
No wonder t f ked D Johr h he 
Raid I ear a w jan preach 1 
ca ‘ but 1 ! she preac any 
l J t e a dog walk on his hind legs, 
t rh he d ilk on them nearly so well as a 
_ 
wi i t ivs Sam . 
I t i¢ ta n 
or 1 mak whole ne borhood as lazy 
s} f 
- 
7 ' , « standine bv the wir 
" 1 star t after t 
: vy 1 and i to his 
} " hi Mamma hat are 
¢ in the sky Are they the moon's 
tt t " 
-> 
4 ld 1, sp g of ivs like any 
} ’ lif r hope 
-_ 
Why is a rl 1 ba Becanse there are 
r t-s in b 
7= 
The followir \ tic let Franklin is 
i le ! ] n j wi h he 
makes the comm er t of his letter convey the ten 
porary impression i lent with a parsimonious re- 
luectance, is init al 
“Ar 784 
I send you her th a bill for ten Lowis ¢ I do 
not pretend to git sum. I only lend it to you 
When you shall return to your country, you can not fail 
of getting into s e business that will, in time, enable 
you to pay all your de In that case, when you meet 
with another honest man in similar distress, you mnet 
pay me by lending this sum te him; enjoining him to 





his debt by a like operation when he shall 
and shall meet with such another opportunity 
I hope it may thus go through many hands before it meets 
with a knave to stop its progress. Thisisa trick of mine 
for doing a great deal of good witha little money. Lam 
not rich enough to afford much in good works, and so am 
obliged to be cunning, and make the most of a little 
“RF.” 


» able. 





The sieve through which the man strained every nerve 
is for sale at less than first cost, 


‘ 


was passing along the road where a boy wae just lettir 
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A certain judge while attending court in a shire town, 


down the bars to drive some cattle in Hie father stood 
in the door of his home, on the opposite side of the road, 
and seeing what his hopeful boy was doing, bawled out: 


John, don't you drive them cattle in there. I told you 












to put them in the pasture behind the house.” 

rt oy took no bp whatever of the remonstranc 
and hi ather repeated the order in a louder tone, wit 
ut the least effect a third time gave positive orders 
not to drive the cattle in there The son didn't even 
deign to look up, and disobeved the parental injunction 
with a coolness which positively shocked the judge, w! 







, in a tone of offici 
ir father speaking 
youth, ¢ 


1 dignity 

















. n't mind what he 
_ she and I we've 

it 

eal 
, why don't you talk to your massa, and tell um 

his treasure in heaven } 
de use of his laying up his treasure dare, he 
um again ’" 

_ 
a if you'll get my pants done by Saturday, 
shall be forever indebted te you." If that’s your 

game they'll not be done, m said the tailor 





Dr. Baird t e of Napoleon 
Grat und the his first grand 1 
ception ball at the nobility had d 
parted, and eve invited questa 
were moetiy 1 . Rome two 

and lad en supper-time car 
they, of course Uemen Aque 
tion arose, Whe at 











Man tt ‘ 
to open them Che dispute 
One lady eaid the rig 
husband was a great general; but she 1 
thers maintained, on one ground or the other, that their 
























Meanwhile the officers could not 
1 in ¢ ternation one of them 
. and asked him how they 
cedence, * saya 

tell them t e st 

t ladies the 

they all fell back ! 

to get the doors 

ne of ladies 

n that lous 

» laugh heartily at 


the dining-hall 


wn folly, 


their and all marched into 
without delay 
: ——- _> -——_ - 
An Englishman t g te an Irishman that porter 


very drunk, and 


1 after became 





ret » a ditch, where 

some time exclaimed: ** An 

1s mate and drink to you; but by my soul, 

vetterthing, for it is washin' and lodgin’ too 
—_— 


urning hon 
him after 
sid 








it 








id i 
a much | 


is aa sat the * pillars” of liberty are stuffed with 
the feathers of the American Eagk 
ome —_ — 
An Irish gentleman late ig a duel with his in 
timate friend, becanse he sely aseerted that he was 





born without a shirt to his 
—_ — 
The superintendent of the - and —— Railroad dis- 
rged a conductor belonging to that road. 
he conductor was asked why he was discharged. 
* said he, “I was discharged for giving a free 






le y« 
, YOu see 


u such a fool as to give a free pas 
* replied the conductor, “I got tired 
riding alone, and gave a friend of mine a free pass to 
get him to go along for company." 





<2 ; 

A Western editor and his wife were 
bright moonlight, one evening. The 
ceedingly poetical nature, and 


walking out in the 
wile 
said to her 


was of an ex 
mate, Ne- 








tice that moon—how bright, and calm, and beautiful !"' 

Conldn't think of noticing it,” returned the editor, ** for 

any thing less than the usual rates—a dollar and fifty 

cents for twelve lines.’ ; 
_—____ 

Mrs. Blaze had certainly some qualities to shine in a 





fashionable circle 
tolerably illiterate ; 


smiles. 
—_ 


Fashionably dressed women have now in Paris a diam- 
eter of precisely twelve feet. Geometriciaus can calct 
lute the circumference They hold on the arms of 
cavaliers by means of handkerchiefs slipped through the 
same, and are helped to bouquets and refreshments by 
waiters attached to the end of long sticks. 


She had a plenty of apathy, was 
was brilliantly vain, and very capri- 
acquiesced with every one, and diffused universal 

















- >_> 
To gain the name of having great talent throw away the 
little you have Leta clever fellow get drunk every little 
while and make a fool of himself, and he is the best doc- 
tor, the best lawyer, or what not, “if he would only kee Pp 
sober."* ’ 


— a 
** Don't come.—Too lat 


."" was the message lately con- 








signed to the electric telegraph in London for a famous 
dk I surgh *“ Don't come too late,” was the 
™m elivered Off pested the Doctor to the English 


metre p lis 


only to learn that all was over. 
—_— 
A young British officer who was mutilated and diefic- 








ured in battle, requested a comrade to write to his be- 
trothed in England, and release her from the bridal en- 
gagement. Her answer was worthy of a true woman 

rell him if there is enough of his body left to contain 
his soul, I shall hold him to his engagement.” 

_— 

One of our exchanges announces that a Mr. White, 
living in Venic enusylvania, was recently murdered in 
h ywn bed by come one who wished to get his money. 


edi 


ited 
lost no- 


rth or adds, that ‘luckily Mr. White had depo 
his money in bank the d before.” Mr. White 
thing but his life. 





a —_—- 
nan who planted himself on his good intentions 
t sprouted 














—- 
nand a Parisian having quareled, their friends 
endeavored to reconcile them, which having been accom- 
plished, t Gascon, g to the Parisian, congrat 
lated him on the result; “for,” said he, “ had I been in a 
had humor I should have seized you, and thrown you ro 
high that ies ild have had time to devour you 
before you came down again.” , 
-_ - 
HOOD ON MATRIMONY, 
But this wedlock indeed's a fearful thi: vr: 
*Tis something like that feat in the ring— 
And requires good nerve to do it 
When one of a grand equestrian troupe 
Makes a spring at a gilded ho P, 
Not knowing at all what may befall 
After his getting through it / 
_— 
“ What's the matter, Unc Jerry!” sald Mr —, as 
old Jeremiah K. was passing by growling most fero- 
ciourly. 


Matter!" said the old man; “I've heen lngrin water 
all the mornin’ for Dr. C.'s wife to wash with, and what 
dye «pose I got for it ’” 

* About ninepence." 
‘““Ninepence! She told me that the doctor would pull 
a tooth for me sometime.” 
_ <_- — —- 
The young lady who caught a gentleman's eye has re- 
turned it, because it had a “wee-drop” in it. A 


" : EER ect be 
What is the difference between a fisherman and a truant 
school boy? The one baits his hook, and the other hates 
his book. 
eee 
* He that would increase in riches, 
Must not hoe corn in silken breeches." 





= - _ 
*Do you enjoy good health?” “ Yes,” was the reply; 
“who doesn't 7" 
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mand at full and buoyant prices. Wer te: Mess *.* Hanren & Brot ui ! s 


Pork $24 20 @ $24 30; Pring 


rk $i 








Repacked 


Western Mess Beef $16 25 @ $17 25 per barrel; Prime 
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I'm an Orphan myself!” 
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the useful | hints we ch it 





Persons remit tring $i tw to Ww M 
ork, will receive a copy by return 
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il forward any Books by Mail, 





lrincipsl, Box, B ston, Mass, 
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I'm an Orfling !” ** Hope Leslie,’ * The Lin 

wood ‘Means and 

J i] “TJ and Let 

Liv 

12mo in 

. Yo 
i Without a 
} sawn from life, 
wit ake up a fre 
q! . vet an ab 
' ‘ married 
life is laid bare of all its conceals and the « st 
with singlene of heart and life is made plain be 
pains, trials, troubles, sorrows, and agonies resulting 
from marriace, : among the prominent incidents of 
the h ry: yet the moral can scarcely be said to be in 
f r of single lif The novel can net fail attract at 
m. Society has seldom such rtunities of | - 

ing iteelf in the face, and those who not in and of it 
seldom find such aecurate drawings from its secnes. —Her- 
ald, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franacen 
Fquarck. New York 
°. ALP & Brorinens wiil send tt} above Work by 
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New ¥ July S57 
R & G. A. bb ret S ORIGINAL 

\. FRAY) LNNI 

OR EVERLA IN + PEREUMI 
FRAN« innit I Ve I PoMaDs 
lf ‘ s 1 
Toorn lowprs | Sac Het 

These new, elegant ul r perfumeries are 
from the Laboratery of M & «. A. Wright, 

BOLE ORIGINATORS AND MANU PACTURERS 
in this Country The Perfume Vrangipanni is an Ori- 
ental production, brought in its original state into this 
country, and prepared in its various forms by them. 

The admiration and demand for these articles is be 
yond precedent, and, in consequence, a vari o. of imita 
tions are springing up; but these, whether of 

HOME MANUFACTURE 
oR 
SOLD AS “IMPORTATIONS,.” 
have only an evanescent fragrance, AND SHOULD BE 
AVOIDED BY PURCHASERS. Por sale by all the Drug- 
gists in the United States, Canada, and South Amert 


k. & G. A. WRIGHT, Sole originators and manufae- 
turers in the Unit 
No. oD (late 2 


1 States 


South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 


B' IGLE’S Hyperion Fluid for Growth of Hair, 
BOGLE'S Prize Medal Flectric Hair Dvwe 
BOGLE'S Balm of Cytherea for the Complexion 
are napproachable in their excellences, Wholesale De- 
pot Bogle's Bazaar, Boston, and sold by all Druggiets, 
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lustrious Chemists of the t 
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for many me athe past h ave 








of the health of that organ waen in a state of weakness 
i 1 indeed, from their lichtness, 
ordinary fermented in 
tory to find that a beverage 
of such gencral consumption is entirely free from every 


a Wive or MALT rather 


From 1 norrssor Musvt 
‘I have carefully examined —_ 
samp ae s of your Ales, and find that they do 
yu tain BY partic! le of any injurious substance 
Ales for years, and with perfect ct con- 





Samily have used your 
fidence in their purity 
, as it must be in your Brewery, 
-e, contains a large quantity o 
and the hop, by its tonie properties, gives a healthy tone 








[ Aveusr 8, 1857, 


Frexcu,—Vin Ordinaire. 





“T say, Mister! Want to know the way to Bar- 
ot one of ye there already !” 


Notice.—This Ale is to be had on Draught at all the 
principal Hotels and Restaurants, and in Bottles (in cases 
containing two and six dozen pints) at all Wine Mer- 
chants and Grocers throughout the Union. The under- 
signed would call the attention of the Trade to the fect, 
that a large Stock being always kept on hand, in Bond, 
the supply throughout the year can be guaranteed. 

ARTHUR KENDALL, 5 South William Street, N. Y., 
Sole Agent for the United States. 


>| W P. FETRIDGE & CO., 281 Recanw AY, 
e New York, are prepared to supply the Book 
Trade throughout the United States, with any work pub- 
lished in this country or Europe, at a lower figure, and 
as promptly, as any house in the country. 

Any Book advertised will be sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of the published price. 





New Seems —New Eprrors. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
HIS LONG ESTABLISHED PERIOD- 
ICAL, instituted in a liberal and progressive pir 
it, as an organ of Theological Diseussion and of Literary 
and Philosophie Criticism, has acquired a high reputa- 
tion, at home and abroad, for the successful execution of 
the purpose of its founders and conductors, among whom 
have been some of the best thinkers, the ripest scholars, 
and the ablest writers of the country 
The OCI, Number, for July, 1557, recently issued, is 
the first of Vol. LXILL, and initiates a new series under 
the editorial care of 
Rev. FREDERIC H,. HEDGE, of Brookline, Mags., 
AND 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Bort 
The pages of the } XAMINER will contain contribut ons 
from competent writers, of subjects of immediate and 
vital interest —its present conductors being determined 
to maintain its past character, to increase its value by 
adding to the variety of its contents, and to make it in 
every respect one of the very foremost journals of its 
1 ‘ 


e 
It is proposed in the new series to devote a larger space 
than has herctofore been given to a critical survey of con- 
temporary literature, including periodicals, and to lite- 
rary and ecientifie intelligence. And thus, and in other 
ways, care will be taken to combine the freshness of the 
agazine with the thoroughness of the review. 
The Examiner is a bi-monthly, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, in large type. Each number contains 156 
octave pages, accompanied by a Literary Advertiser 
The Terms are Four Dowtars a-vear, payable in ad- 
vanee, 

The July number will be sent to parties wishing to 
examine the work, on the remittance of 60 cents in post- 
age stamps. 

Published by the Proprietor, 
21 Bromfield Street, Boston, 

CROSBY, NICTIOLS, & CO., 

249 Washington Street, Boston, 
©, 8. FRANCIS & ©O., 
5514 Broadway, New York. 




















ane & ABBOTT, 47 Water 
Street, New York, Successors to A. Szienz Ts 
& Co., offer for Sale, from United States Bonded Ware- 
house, JULES ROBIN & CO.’S, MARETT & CO.'S, E. 
GEANTY and HENRY SUTTON'S 
COGNAC AND CHAMPAGNE BRANDIES. 
ALEXANDRE Strenerte’s, P. L’ Evéque and A, Devvcr’s 





ROCHELLE BRANDIES. Gin, St. Croix, and Jamaica 
Rum. Also Sherry, Port, Madeira, and Claret Wincs. 
Fruits, Oil, Walnuts, Castile Soap, &c. 





